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Which Is the Royal Baby ? 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


CRADLE of gold has the Czarevitch, 
With gold-leaf drapery shrouded ; 
Two chairs, with a pillow, my baby’s bed 
In a tenement chamber crowded ; 
But my pretty one nestles as softly down 
As the wee little lad that’s born to a crown,— 
So, which is the royal baby ? 


In Caucasus linen the Czarevitch goes, 
And wonderful diamonds hold it ; 

This treasure of mine wears a cotton gown, 
And ribbons of blue enfold it ; 

But his eyes shine out from a kingly face, 

And he wears his robe with a sov’reign grace,— 
So, which is the royal baby ? 


Tall Cossacks keep watch o’er the Czarevitch, 
And sentries are set at his portal ; 

My little one has but a single guard,— 
He who keepeth all things mortal ; 

But nobody grudges my baby’s life 

Like the Russian princeling’s, born to strife,— 
So, which is the royal baby ? 


Three nurses, they say, has the Czarevitch, 
With degrees from a royal college. 

Alas, for my sweeting! He has but one, 
And love is her only knowledge! 

But the Queen of the Russias may not stay 

With her prince, like me, for the livelong day,— 
So, which is the royal baby ? 


Uniform or Graded Lessons ? 


Upon what principles should Sunday -school 
Bible lessons be selected? To-day most Sunday- 
schools in Anglo-Saxon Christendom are studying the 
uniform International Lessons as taught in graded 
classes, in a way that adapts the teaching material to 
the respective pupils. The uniform Scripture mate- 
rial which, for more than thirty years, has been the 
basis of all this teaching, week by week, has, by its 
centralizing and focusing of exposition and study, 
brought incalculable blessings to school and home. 
Would better teaching, and better results generally, 
accrue from the adoption of different Bible lessons for 
different grades? If so, what grades should be recog- 
nized, and what principles should govern the selection 
of the Bible material ? 

In view of the fact that these questions are engaging 





the earnest attention of thoughtful teachers to-day, 
and are likely to have prominent place at the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention next month in 
Toronto, The Sunday School Times has invited a 
number of prominent educators to discuss the subject 
in these columns. Next week's issue will contain the 
first instalment of this symposium, which, after con- 
tinuing for several issues, will be concluded by an 
editorial summary of the situation and the principles 
involved. Among those who will thus give their views 
in these columns are President George B. Stewart, the 
Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet, Dr. A. E, Dunning, the Rev. 
Pascal Harrower, Dr. Richard Morse Hodge, Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Miss Marianne C, Brown, Dr. C. R, 
Blackall, Mr. Patterson Du Bois, the Rev. E. Morris 


Fergusson. 
ya 


Suffering that Means Power 

Keen mental suffering for sin committed is a 
blessing to be gratefully welcomed. To be able to 
sin with indifference is to have entered upon spiritual 
paralysis. Sensitiveness is always a measure of power. 
The spiritual sensitiveness that agonizes in sorrow over 
the sin that was yielded to is God's call to that soul 
to leave sin and rise to its highest and best. A person 
of high standards and sensitive perceptions is some- 
times tempted to rebel at that in him which makes 
him miserable over ‘‘little’’ things that most men 
do with no apparent concern. He need not envy 
the callousness or blunted vision which alone would 
allow him to be contented with something short of 
the best. Atrophy of his highest powers can be 
secured, and suffering from sin can be lulled and 
finally deadened, But only at a fearful price : loss of 


The Subtlety 


HERE is nothing deceptive about unselfishness. 
It promises no more than it fulfils. It is what 
it appears. When we deal with it we deal with 
what we know and are able to trust. It does not shift 
in the processes of a calculation, There are no con- 
cealments in it. All its roads are straight roads, with 
no confusion of direction or returns upon themselves. 
Simplicity, candor, open-facedness, are essential quali- 
ties of the goodness of unselfishness. But it is very 
different with selfishness. Selfishness is itself a retro- 
version, an obliquity, a contortion of the soul's right 
expression. It twists the straight lines of life's right 
significance and service into spirals and irregular con- 
fusions. _ Ever since it has been in the world it has 
mixed things. It has thrown clouds over every bright- 
ness, insinuated misgiving and sophistry into every 
inquiry, and poisoned with uncertainty everything 
that was plain and clear. Goodness goes on its way, 
ingenuous, direct. Selfishness, which is the essence 
of badness, is tortuous, uncandid, dubious. It is as 
Jesus said, ‘‘ If therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body shall be full of darkness."’ 

This beclouding, deceiving influence of selfishness 
runs through all the forms in which selfishness ex- 
presses itself in our lives, the light and comparatively 
inoffensive, and the heavy and somber. It is ever 
endeavoring to appear as what it is not, and in the 
most cunning and subtle ways making a place for 
itself under the very guise of innocence or generosity 
or high principle. 

How often selfishness hides behind the contention 
for what we call our rights. A man works in associa- 
tion with others. He feels slighted because he is not 


given the same prominence or privileges which they 
are given. 


He claims these things.to be his rights. 





power in service for God and for men. Our spiritual 
suffering is God's guard over our best possession, — 


eternal life. 
x 
Negative Living 


Living to escape trouble is a poor kind of exist- 
ence. The smaller animals in the forests and moun- 
tains have to give a large share of their attention to 
avoiding catastrophe, but man was made for another 
kind of life. ‘* How are you?’’ a man called out to 
his friend in passing. ‘‘I can’t complain,’’ was the 
ready answer. Poor fellow! The best that he cculd 
say was that he was successfully dodging disaster for 
the moment! The present moment ought to mark 
the highest point of joyous accomplishment our lives 
have yet known. God means that it should. We 
have more to be thankful for to-day than ever before 
since we or the world came into being. Even our 
unconscious habits of speech will indicate this if we 
are living abundantly. 


Utilizing Others’ Opinions 

Sooner or later we get glimpses of ‘‘oursels as 
ithers see us.’"’ Whether those glimpses hurt or en- 
courage, we can turn them to immediate account by 
adopting a simple rule, which is printed on a card 
that hangs in a prominent place in a large manufac- 
turing establishment : ‘‘Be what your friends think 
you are; avoid being what your enemies say you 
are.’ And let us have the courage to remember that 
the defects from which we are most positive we are 
free, are likely to be our very real shortcomings, evi- 
dent to every one but ourselves, 


of Selfishness 


He protests that he does not care for them. He is 
only defending what he regards as a principle which 
it would be wrong for him to waive. The calm friend 
looking on from without sees that there is too much 
heat and storm to be accounted for by the impartial 
defense of principle. The man is simply fighting for 
his own will under the pretext of principle. Selfish- 
ness is too subtle for him. It is using him as its 
dupe. All men need to be careful here. ‘I wish 
Luther had not got married,’’ said a thoughtful Chris- 
tian man. ‘‘I wish he had opposed and denounced 
the celibacy of the clergy, and asserted the right of 
marriage, and not exercised it. I like to see a man 
absolutely above the suspicion of maintaining even 
right principle in any personal interest. Selfishness 
is such a seductive thing, it is better for a man to re- 
fuse to profit himself by any battle he wages for gen- 
eral principle.’’ Without passing any criticism on 
Martin Luther, the peril which this good man per- 
ceived is a real peril. When we stand upon our 
rights, are we sure we are as solicitous for the right in 
itself as we are for our rights because they are ours? 
The world is full of meanness and pettiness and self- 
seeking parading under the cloak of lofty devotion to 
principle. 

In our spiritual moods, selfishness plays curious 
tricks upon us. It satisfies us with counterfeit sym- 
pathies and cheap spurious sacrifices and heroisms. 
Some people can sob themselves to sléep with im- 
aginations about their future devotion to duty, or 
about noble things that they think of themselves as 
doing to others, or with intense self-pity over some 
indignity they have not suffered, or some sorrow that 
might have come to them. And these imaginary 
sacrifices and heroisms take the place of the real 
thing. The heart is satisfied with such a mere mir- 
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age of real love and sympathy and service. Selfish- 
ness is fooling the soul which thinks it has been up 
in the heaven of selfless action for others when it 
has been bowing like an idolater before its own emo- 
tions. This is one reason why the theater is such a 
poisonous and unreal thing. It enables selfishness 
to pass itself off upon the soul as its very opposite, 
and the psychological effects are deadly. ‘When a 
resolve or a fine glow of feeling is allowed to evapo- 
rate without bearing practical fruit,’’ says Professor 
James in the chapter on ‘‘ Habit’’ in his ‘* Psychol- 
ogy,’’ ‘‘ it is worse than a chance lost ; it works so as 
positively to hinder future resolutions and emotions 
from taking the normal path of discharge. There is 
no more contemptible type of human character than 
that of the nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer, who 
spends his life in a weltering sea of sensibility and 
emotion, but who never does a manly concrete deed."’ 

In other words, check and correct your subtle, de- 
ceptive selfishness by wholesome acts of kindly 
unselfishness, It is mere selfishness to go to mission- 
ary meetings, or to meetings to consider the condi- 
tion of the poor, and to feel sympathy and pity, 
unless our feelings are given expression in adequate 
practical helpfulness, 

There are people who always feel abused or mis- 
treated. Some one has slighted them, or they have 
not received proper attention, or they are not appre- 
ciated. There are melancholy souls which live thus 
in a perpetual self-torture. Perhaps they clothe 
themselves with mourning long after such dress has 
any justifiable significance, and cultivate a submis- 
sively patient and injured look. As a matter of fact, 
the root of all this in them is just selfishness. They 
are thinking, even though they may be unconscious 
of it, of how becoming this air is to them, or they are 
taking a real pleasure, though of this unworthy sort, 
in the pity they seek from others. One breath of 
good, wholesome unselfishness would sweep all this 
mustiness away and let in the sunshine. A vast deal 
of our modern conventional mourning over the dead 
is sheer selfishness, 

And a great deal of unselfishness is selfishness. 
We give, for example, that which costs us nothing. 
Intrinsically, perhaps, the gift is valuable, and the 
world praises, but it cost us nothing to give it. In- 
deed, we gave in order to escape doing something 
that would have cost. And there are other sorts of 
selfish service to others. We offer service which is 
appreciated and useful, and which brings us profuse 
thanks and recognition for our trouble and unselfish- 
ness, when, in fact, all the trouble and unselfishness 
fell on others. There are people who are constantly 
offering help to others for which they take the credit 
to themselves, when the actual help has to be per- 
formed by some one in the background who gets none 
of the credit at all. This is selfishness so subtle that 
it is eyen ignorant of its own deceit. 

The argument for the justification of a lie rests on 
selfishness. A lie is justifiable, we are told, in such 
and such circumstances. Who is to determine what 
the circumstances are which make the lie right? Oh, 
the prospective liar. So the breaker of the most 
sacred and inviolable moral law is to be himself 
the judge of the innocence of his offense! The 
truth is the one supreme form of unselfishness. It 
is itself irrespective of us. Our business is to sub- 
ordinate ourselves absolutely to it. But the liar, 
whet!.er of the ‘‘justifiable’’ or of the unjustifiable vari- 
ety, sets himself above the truth. Selfishness can go 
no farther in its self-deceit. That is why Jesus called 
the Devil the great liar, and the father of all lies and 
lie tellers. He and they set themselves above God, 
who is the pure and inviolate truth. 

Unselfishness is the great qualification of the soul 
for right vision. The purely unselfish soul is capable 
of flawless judgment. So Jesus declared. ‘‘ Yea 
and if I judge, my judgment is just, because I seek 
not mine own will but the will of the Father that sent 
me.’' This is why character is worth more in judges 
than cleverness or legal knowledge. There is a dis- 
cernment of the soul, an instinct of just judgment, an 
intuition of the truth which the man of pure disinter- 
ested unselfishness possesses that no amount of legal 
shrewdness or craftiness of mind can replace in the 
judge or advocate who is seeking his own glory, or 
who carries the taint of selfishness in his heart. 

And therefore unselfishness is the qualification of 
the soul for God. ‘The Father hath not left me 
alone,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘for I do always those things 
that are pleasing to him."’ If we turn with shame from 
subtleties and deceptions, and our hearts be pure, 
our eyes shall behold afar the beauty we have longed 
after, and thither by God's grace we may hope 
shortly to come. 
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Does Piety Lead to Poverty? 


Results have nothing to do with duty. God never 
promised to show us results in advance ; he has prom- 


ised to show us our duty in time to do it. In view of 
this, there is but one answer possible to the questions 
asked by an Ohio reader who refers to a case com- 
mented on some months ago in the Times. The em- 
ployee mentioned was debating the choice of retaining 
a salaried position in a dishonest mail order business, 
or giving it up, with no visible means of support, and 
with a mother and sister dependent upon her. The 
Ohio reader writes : 


Are you sure the Lord will not permit his child and those 
depending on her to suffer want in consequence of well doing? 
Do material things come as a reward for moral courage? May 
we not be called on to suffer even unto blood? Are we not to 
trust him even though he slay us? Is not the reward to be 
found in the peace of conscience, even though the cost in 
material things extend to their limit? In the natural order of 
things our friend would be sure of the almshouse, should all 
other things fail. Now the practical question: Shall I do 
right, and go to the almshouse in consequence, or live com- 
fortably, at the expense of my conscience? I believe she 
would be happier in the almshouse, as happiness depends 
not on the abundance of the things we possess. ‘There is a 
dangerous grade crossing at this point. Let us be teachably 
watchful. 

The mere prolonging of earthly life is always a 
minor matter, Of course it is eternally better to lay 
it down, or to spend its remaining days in the alms- 
house, than to preserve it at the cost of breaking with 
God. Nothing else has ever been taught in the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times. But perhaps the 
point that disturbed the Ohio reader was the sugges- 
tion that God has a way of honoring and abundantly 
caring for those who seek him first. Does any one 
doubt this? The Editor does not hesitate to express 
his conviction that genuine piety is not the chief source 
of supply for the almshouses of our land. Asa rule 
men and women end their days in the almshouse be- 
cause of shiftlessness, not because of high, unswerving 
trust in God and consecrated service in his name. It 
was when our Lord was counseling his followers : ‘‘ Be 
not therefore anxious, saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?... for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things,’’ that he added, 
‘‘But seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteous- 
ness ; and a// these things shall be added unto you."’ 
Wickedness seems to thrive in this world, but it is all 
the time failing. The Devil is not nearly so well able 
to care for his children even temporally, as is God to 


supply bothghody and spirit. 
&. 
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Should True Prayer Exclude Petition ? 


When our notions of logic and reasonableness 
conflict with the teachings of Christ, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that our notions may have a flaw in 
them somewhere, and then to set out to find that flaw. 
This thought does not seem to have occurred to a 
Pennsylvania reader who writes to the Editor on a 
letter-sheet bearing the heading of a prominent 
church in that state. The correspondent refers to a 
recent editorial paragraph in the Times on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Is Prayer Unreasonable?’’ That paragraph 
quoted Huxley's comment on prayer: ‘‘ Not that I 
mean for a moment to say that prayer is illogical, for 
if the whole universe is ruled by fixed laws, it is just 
as logically absurd for me to ask you to answer this 
letter as to ask the Almighty to alter the weather. 
Which means, of course, that it is not logically ab- 
surd at all to ask God for anything we want.’’ And 
the editorial went on to say, ‘‘ Either we should stop 
asking our relatives or friends for things, or we should 
recognize the rightness and naturalness of prayer.’’ 
Upon all of which the Pennsylvania reader comments 
as follows : 

Referring to the editorial note in the Times of April 8: the 
reason it is illogical to ask our neighbor for anything in a uni- 
verse governed by an omnipotent and omniscient Father, is 
that he [our neighbor] is not omniscient and omnipotent. 
There can be no such thing as prayer in the old sense by those 
who trust God fully as children, for they believe he is more 
ready to give than they are to ask that which is best for them— 
and no good thing will he withhold from them. That we can 
be in constant communion with our Father is a fact, and the 
subject of experience. Beecher somewhere says, in substance: 
The hurt child is young enough yet to cry bitterly when he is 
hurt, but the full-grown man looks up and trusts his Father for 
all. The Rev. Dr. —— in asermon said prayer had altered 
its meaning. It no longer meant importunity, but com- 
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munion ; and this is a sufficient answer to your editorial note 
of above date. 


‘*Communion’’ as used in this letter has a com- 
fortable, vague sense,—is a sort of cloak sufficient to 
cover in a general way no end of indefiniteness and 
lack of conviction as to what prayer is. The only 
difficulty is that ‘‘ prayer in the old sense,’’ which the 
Pennsylvania reader now offers'to do away with, seems 
to be the sort of prayer that Christ taught should have 
permanent, not temporary, place in the relations of 
his followers with the Father. When Jesus was 
asked by his disciples to teach them to pray, and 
made answer by giving them what no one supposes 
was intended to be simply a set form of words, but 
rather an illustration of the permanent principles of 
prayer—prayer to the Father ‘‘by those who trust 
God fully as children,’’ and who ‘ believe he is more 
ready to give than they are to ask that which is best 
for them’’—Jesus included, in that representative 
prayer, direct petitions for the meeting of temporal 
and spiritual needs. Again, when teaching prayer, he 
said, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’’ 
And again, ‘‘If ye then, being evil, know now to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him ?’' These are the instructions of 
the Son of God to those who were closest to himself 
and the Father. When, just before the close of his 
earthly ministry, he himself uttered that wonderful 
prayer which is peculiarly the ‘‘Lord’s prayer,’’ 
Christ voiced petition after petition for the welfare of 
his chosen followers of then and of all the ages to 
come. Why should he have taught and prayed as 
he did if it is unnecessary to ask God for anything ? 

The most precious and revealing figure that is 
used in God's Word to represent God in his relation 
to men is the expression ‘‘ Father.’’ Those children 
who have never known what it is to go in loving con- 
fidence to a father and ask for his help, and have 
that request granted, have missed one of the most 
precious experiences of earthly life. What is true of 
the relations between parents and children, friend and 
friend, God has chosen to make true of his relations 
with his earthly children. One may fairly question 
whether men could have any such loving relationship 
as they are permitted to have with God the Father, if 
they were shut out from the blessed privilege of ask- 
ing and receiving in prayer. That privilege is one of 
the great, unexplained, all-loving blessings of the God 
who is love. It is ever old, ever new. God would 
have no life made barren by a refusal to accept this 


loving gift. 
ya 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


TORONTO.—I want to know. something about grading in 
the intermediate department. Can you help me ?—J. A.D. 

The best and latest book on the subject is entitled 
**Grading the Sunday-School,’”’ “by Axtell, It is worth 
reading, and will help you. 








OXFORD, MICH.—We are unsuccessful in our efforts to 
have a teachers'-meeting. The teachers all say they want one, 
but when it is announced they do not come. I think I should 
resign and let somebody else try it. Can you help me?— 
S. R. O. 

Don’t give up. I believe the best way to start the meet- 
ing is by the Angle method which has frequently been 
referred to in The Sunday School Times. Further particu- 
lars concerning this method of conducting a teachers’- 
meeting may be had by addressing the writer at Toledo, 
Ohio. 





RED BLUFF, CAL.—Will you tell me where I can get some 
short stories or anecdotes on Christian experiences? The 
evangelists all have them, and it is very good to use them with 
a class at times.—J. G. P. 

The best illustrations along this line are those which 
come out of every-day life and experience. There is a 
book entitled ‘‘ Bait for Fishermen,’’ by Dr. Banks, which 
has in it many illustrations of this character. You will 
also find a good supply of them if you will follow Dr. Banks 
and Dr. Goss in the columns of the Times. 





KINGSTON, N. Y.--I am very anxious to read all the books 
I can on child-study, methods of Bible school work and peda- 
gogy in general, but do not feel able to purchase them. Do 
you know of any traveling library — that would make it 
possible to procure such books.—C. P. 

I do not know of any traveling library containing this kind 
of books. There are traveling libraries containing books for 
scholars. My recommendation to you is to start a library 
in your school among your teachers. If your teachers 
would put in five cents a week you would soon have enough 
to buy one of these books. Try to select the book the 
teachers want, and start it around among them. As soon 
as you can start the second one, do that. You will be sur- 
prised how such a library will grow. It will be permanent, 
and it will be all yours, 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








Maintaining the Dignity of the School 


The progressive Sunday-school of the present day, which 
seeks to take in persons of all ages, cannot afford to be 
merely a school for children. It should no longer consider 
solely the interests of little ones. Superintendents formerly 
addressed their remarks continually to ‘‘the children ”’ ; 
upon special occasions the programs were made up of child- 
ish songs and recitations, the older people being expected 
to merely furnish the admiring audience. 

The parents of the small performers may admire and 
applaud, but there is harsh, well-deserved criticism from 
other sections of the house. Many feel as does the young 
traveling-man, a minister’s son, who said to me recently : 
** Yes, I'd. .go to Sunday-school, only every time I chance 
to drop into one, they are having some sort of a baby- 
show.’’ Neither young men nor young women like to feel 
that they are a part of a kindergarten. 

Leaders have failed to realize that there is a stage in 
life—say, between the ages of sixteen and twenty-eight— 
that has no love for children en masse. There may be love 
for the individual child near and well-known, but for 
children collectively young men and women care little. 
Even before the age of sixteen, boys and girls evince only 
a patronizing, half-contemptuous feeling for ‘‘ the babies.’’ 
They are attracted only by the things above them, the 
things that appeal to grown people as well, It is the 
age of hero-worship and growing ambitions. 

Tc meet their requirements, their teachers must recog- 
nize this fact and adapt their teaching to it. Tender, 
pathetic illustrations that would move little ones to tears 
meet half-veiled contempt; instead, they want to hear of 
strong, brave deeds, the hero and his opportunity. The 
pretty little nature songs they loved a few years back are 
now so much gibberish to them. By and by the senti- 
mental will appeal to them, but at this age they will have 
none of it. Hence it is easy to see that if the Sunday- 
school is not to be suddenly ‘‘ outgrown ’” by these pupils, 
it must relegate babyish things to the primary-room where 
they really belong, and rise to its proper place and dignity, 
a school for the study of great truth,—truth so great that 
none can ever outgrow it. 

If the beginners, primary, and junior children hold their 
own sessions, the main school can consult only the needs 
and tastes of the grown or nearly grown, and make its 
exercises tenfold more interesting and attractive to them. 
The young traveling-man and the many like him could 
then find no fault. Besides, under such conditions there 
comes the incentive of promotion, that never fails to urge 
pupils on to regularity and systematic work. 

In their anxicty to hold the older pupils in Sunday-school, 
many resort to various methods of entertainment, erro- 
neously thinking it the drawing power. We do need to 
make the work interesting, but entertainment goes no 
farther than the time it consumes; it never affects the 
character, changes the motives, or revolutionizes the life. 
It is the hungry leech that continually cries ‘* More! 
more!’’ It is a bait, a trap, that must be followed up by 
better things if it would deserve a moment’s consideration 
from Christian people. Far more effective than it are 
strength of conviction, a business-like directness of speech 
and action, and that dignity and simplicity that go aiong 
with being in earnest. These things impress young and 
old alike. Leaders and teachers who rely upon the attrac- 
tion of the Book itself, and these qualities in therselves, 
never lack an audience. They have no need to resort to 
schemes of entertainment. 

A business-men’s class in a room of its own, with outside 
entrance doors if possible, conducted by a man alive to the 
times and their needs, does incalculable good in any church 
and school. There is dignity and power there that can 
never be felt when men are compelled to sit beside classes of 
little ones who are studying the same text, while the fact 
that men are there impresses those in the younger grades. 

For small schools where all must meet perforce in one 
room, I can make but two suggestions: use screens, or 
curtain off corners for the little ones during the class ses- 
sions, and let the superintendent address his remarks 
largely, though by no means entirely, to the grown pupils. 
A young men’s choir and young men placed in office will 
help wonderfully, and in no wise hurt the interests or 
dampen the ardor of the children. 

‘* Young America has no sense of reverence,’’ we wail. 
Even the most optimistic must admit it, and while the 
blame rests chiefly upon the home training, the church 
leaders must take their share of it. The social life of the 
school demands attention, but it should be met as far as 
possible by entertainment outside church walls. All sorts 
of entertainments, varying in their degrees of nonsense, 
turn the temple into a hall of amusement, and the enter- 
tainers are forever remembered in their serio-comic réles 
by the strongly-impressed, slow-moving child-mind. One 
cannot play the clown on Friday night, and expect his 
serious words to have much weight on Sunday morning. 
The children listen, constantly anticipating another joke. 

Extremes are equally bad. We want to be neither sun- 
struck nor frozen ; we have no more use for dry cant than 
frivolous wit in our churches and Sunday-schools. But 


he who thinks the smallest child craves only fun, has 
wholly misunderstood child-nature, and he who believes 
that grown pupils can be held in a kindergarten has made 
All prefer to look up, not down, 


an egregious mistake. 


The pearl of great price needs a proper setting; the 
truth demands its own dignity.—Zee McCrae, Memphis, 
Tenn, 
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The Absentee Committee 


Almost every wide-awake Sunday-school superintendent 
will tell you that one of the difficulties he has to overcome 
in his Sunday-school work is the irregularity in attendance 
on the part of the scholars who are seemingly not enough 
interested in that part of the Sunday-school to make Sun- 
day-school going a habit. 

It occurred to the superintendent of the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church Sunday-school of Trenton, New Jersey, that 
possibly this irregularity could be overcome by interesting 
the individual members of the classes to such an extent 
that they would feel a certain responsibility towards hav- 
ing the attendance of their class par excellence every 
Sunday. 

On the first Sunday in January of the present year I ap- 
pointed what I termed an ‘‘ Absentee Committee,’’ from 
the membership of the classes of the main and intermediate 
departments. I selected as members of this committee 
those scholars who were most regular in their attendance, 
and who seemed to take a personal interest and pride in 
the attendance of their associates. 

After the session one Sunday afternoon I called the mem- 
bers of the committee together, I told them that the com- 
mittee’s work was as follows : 

First, the individual member of the committee is to work 
in co-operation with the teacher, and be the teacher’s per- 
sonal representative to the members of the class who have 
been absent for orie, two, or three Sundays. 

Second, the superintendent is to send to each member 
of,the absentee committee as early in the week as possible 
the names of the scholars in each class who have been ab- 
sent for one, two, or three Sundays, and ask the member 
of the committee to reply on the printed card that is sent 
to him, giving the reasons for the absence of the scholar 
shown on the card. 

Third, the members of the absentee committee are to see 
the absent scholars personally, if possible, and at all events 
get some sort of an answer from them telling why they are 
not regular in attendance. 

The first Sunday after the committee was appointed 
there were twenty-two scholars who had been absent for 
two Sundays. Their names were sent on the regular 
cards, and the members of the absentee committee saw the 
scholars during the week, and reported to the superinten- 
dent the next Sunday. I find that out of the twenty-two 
who were absent the two Sundays twenty were in their 
places on the Sunday following the visit of the members of 
the ahsentee committee. After this plan had been work- 
ing in our Sunday-school for eight Sundays, seventy-five 
per %ent of the scholars who were absent on a Sunday 
or two, and who were seen by the absentee committee, 
were in their classes the Sunday following the visit of the 
members of the committee. 

I am quite pleased with the results of the absentee com- 
mittee. The plan proposed may not be a new one, but I 
find it has not been tried in any Sunday-school of our city, 
nor have I heard of it in our county work. 

I commend this new idea to superintendents who are 
bothered with irregular attendance, and if you can in this 
manner interest the members of the absentee committee 
you wiil have no trouble I think in securing regularity in 
attendance.—Z, W. Dunham, Trenton, N. /. 


% 
The Opelika Sunday-School Council 


The teachers’-meeting is both a necessity and a problem 
to the superintendent,—a necessity, in that no school can 
do its work properly without such a meeting ; a problem as 
to the how to have it and to continue to have it. In fact, 
after some experience, I am impressed with the conviction 
that a meeting of this kind which fails to reach a goodly 
number of the teachers will be both unsatisfactory and 
transitory. No other body attempts to transact business 
without a quorum, but the average teachers’-meeting, I 
fear, sadly lacks this requisite. 

The superintendent needs a cabinet meeting, if you 
please, once a week. There are many vital matters con- 
cerning which there is neither time to discuss, nor propriety 
in discussing, during the regular service of the school. ‘To 
this end the council was instituted in our school by the 
issuance of the following circular letter addressed to each 
adult member : 


DEAR MEMBER: 


; The first meeting of the ‘‘Sunday-school Council" 
will be held next Friday evening at 7.30 o'clock in the library. 
These meetings will partake of the 


DEVOTIONAL, 
SOCIAL, 
ADVISORY, 
CRITICAL, 


PEDAGOGIC, 
LEGISLATIVE, 
EXECUTIVE, 
PROJECTIVE. 
Devotional.—First of all we need a deeper spiritual life in 


the school. Let us come together and pray for it. 
Social.—We need a closer fellowship, not only with God, 





but with each other. 
have it. 

Advisory.—The superintendent needs your advice about 
many things. Possibly you need some suggestions also Co'ue 
prepared to give and receive. 

Critical,—Not unkind criticism, but ‘‘iron sharpeneth iron."’ 

Pedagogic.—The effective teaching of God's Word is the 
center around which all else revolves in the Sunday-school. 
The earnest, consecrated teacher will eagerly seize every op- 
portunity presented to help him in this great work. Are you 
satisfied with your teaching ? 

Legislative.—The Sunday-school is not a law-making body, 
but it must have regulations. Possibly we need some now 
that we have not; probably we have some now that we ought 
not tohave. Let us come together and talk about these things. 
‘*In the multitude of counsellors there is safety."’ 

Executive.—Many things are presented to our minds con- 
cerning which there is neither time, nor is the opem® session of 
the school the proper place for their discussion et us have 
an ‘‘ executive session’ in which we may oe tree to discuss 
plans and purposes for the welfare both of the individual and 
the masses. 

Projective.—And finally, let's project, let's execute. What- 
ever we may decide is our duty to do, /et's go to work and do 
ft. Both knowledge and inspiration for this work can be se- 
cured by attending these meetings. 

These meetings will be open ¢o every member of the Sunday 


Let us come together once a week and 


school. Don't stay away because you are not an officer o 
teacher. If you have an interest in the welfare of the school, 
come. 


More than five years have elapsed since this meeting, 
and during that time the council has been held, with few 
exceptions, regularly every Friday night. And the average 
attendance has been more than five times that of the at- 
tendance upon the teachers’-meetings which were held 
rather spasmodically before that time. ‘The council has 
grown to be as much a fixture in our school as the regular 
Sunday service. 

A typewritten program is generally prepared for each 
meeting, copies of which are distributed at the council 
meeting one week in advance. ‘These programs are also 
distributed at the Sunday morning service, and read to the 
school, In addition, they are published in the town papers 
during the week. Usually copies of the program are mailed 
during the week to those persons who have topics assigned 
them, so that by these means the council is pretty thor- 
oughly advertised before Friday night. 

The program is usually adapted to the lesson or some 
special work which is being prosecuted by the school. I 
do not suppose it would be an exaggeration to say that 
every feature of Sunday-school work has been more or less 
discussed in our council meetings. The regular attendant 
upon our council meetings might attend Sunday-school 
conventions all over this land and hear the same subjects 
discussed with which he has become familiar at these 
meetings. A house-to-house canvass which was very suc- 
cessfully conducted in our town was born in our council, 
and every detail brought out before the work was under- 
taken. The graded Sunday-school was talked and written 
about for two years in our council before it was fully intro- 
duced in the school. All beat and county work is given 
a good share of attention, and more workers are sent into 
the county from our school than from any,other. This is 
not mentioned in any boastful spirit, but simply to show 
some of the direct results of the council. 

The lesson is always given due attention. It is usually 
taught by the same person week after week, with an occa- 
sional change. The main idea has been to bring out teach- 
ing points rather than ‘‘ hear the lesson.’’ What to teach 
and how to teach are the ends sought. The practical 
truths of the lesson sometimes suggest the entire program. 
The following is a sample of the programs used. 


Sunday-School Council Program 
1. Prayer and praise service, by 
2. ‘‘Some of the Blessings I Have Received as a Sunday- 
school ‘Teacher"’ : (1) ; (2) BS: Rermeas, 
3. ‘‘ How Shall we Reach the Irregular Member ?'’ by—— 
4- ‘‘A Blackboard View of the Last Hours of Christ,’’ by 
the superintendent. 
‘*Some Ways of Betraying Christ Other than by a Kiss,"’ 
by the pastor. 














Summarizing, we have found that the council possesses 
advantages over the teachers’-meeting, and the following 
are some of the reasons : 

1. It reaches more members of the school. By having a 
varied program each week a larger attendance is secured. 
It interests more, and causes many to attend who would 
not go to a teachers’-meeting solely. An assignment on 
the program for the discussion of a topic may secure the 
co-operation and interest of one who has hitherto been en- 
tirely indifferent. The council is intended specially for the 
teachers and officers, but is open to every adult member. 

2. It helps the superintendent by bringing him in touch 
with the members of the school once a week, when all the 
interests of the school can be considered. 

3. It creates a social spirit in the school. 
important feature of the council. 

4. It educates the members of the school in the great 
work in which they are engaged, and hence develovs 
workers. 

5. It stimulates better study and better teaching, just as 
any well-conducted teachers’-meeting will do. It is, in 
short, the training class of the school.—/. 2. Greene, Su- 
perintendent Methodist Sunday-school, Opelika; Ala, 


This is a very 
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My Bethany Day 





ETHANY Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia 
was for me the first revelation of a religious life 
manifested in forms entirely new to my experi- 

ence. Subsequently, I was to meet many more ex- 
amples of it in America. 

The evening before September 25, 1904, I had said 
to my friend Mr. John Wanamaker ; ‘‘ ‘To-morrow I 
want to share your whole Sunday with you.’’ As 
early as half after eight, with the sun shining bril- 
liantly, we were on our way from Lindenhurst—Mr. 
Wanamaker’'s country house—to Philadelphia. Op- 
posite me John Wanamaker, with the burden of his 
tremendous business laid aside, was reading over 
certain Bible passages that were to be studied that 
day. I noticed that he had with him a bunch of 
flowers. He takes these flowers every Sunday morn- 
ing for the sick along the way. 

At nine o'clock we reached Bethany Church, a big 
edifice containing a place of worship, an immense 
hall for the Sunday-school, various rooms for Bible 
classes, young people's associations, and the Brother- 
hood,—a men's club the object of which is mutual 
encouragement in the good life. 

We were met at the door by several members of the 
Brotherhood, who ushered us first into a narrow room 
where were gathered some fifty men, leaders and 
members of the great fraternal society. ‘There were 
greetings, introductions, then a brief discussion on 
subjects of practical religious life. Not an idle word 
was spoken, A serious simplicity pervaded the words 
of all, and was stamped on all faces. 

This was only the prelude to a more numerous gath- 
ering in the large basement hall, which holds eight or 
nine hundred persons, and which was rapidly filling. 
When we went down-stairs, we were welcomed by the 
singing of men, —voices admirably commingling in a 
ringing hymn. 

1 spoke a few words from my heart to all these new 
brethren who visibly opened their arms to me. Their 
fixed design of sustaining one another in life made me 
rejoice in coming into touch with them. A fine power 
radiated from their midst. Such a gathering of men 
is a mighty force in the city. The will to march in 
unison so as to purify our hearts and our habits, to 
sustain us in days of trial,—is not this the strongest 
of all protections ? 

But the time of the meeting was limited, and the 
hour had come for us to repair to the upper hall for 
the great morning service. There an inspiring spectacle 
awaited me. At the two ends of the spacious temple 
two choirs of young girls, all in white, were seated on 
platforms. The body of the church and the galler- 
ies were packed with people eager to be instructed. 
All faces expressed sympathy and attention. And 
when the choirs had sung, and I began my first ser- 
mon in English amid a silence so profound that I 
could hear my heart beat, a genuine kindliness 
streaming from the whole audience came to the aid of 
the visitor who was speaking a language still almost 
wholly strange to him. Around me were seated the 
ministers of Bethany Church,—dear Doctor Dickey, 
with the gentle, intelligent face of a man that has 
suffered much and knows how to love; Dr. Patterson, 
just back among his friends after a long illness and a 
grievous absence. Other members of the church 
were close by. It seemed to me that their wills 
strengthened mine. I had never realized so keenly 
how much help man may render man. And yet I 
was seeing them almost all for the first time. With 
what new truth did the old saying seem clothed that 
morning, ‘* Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.”’ 

I took for my text the passage from the Gospel 
according to John, ‘‘Show us the Father,’’ and 
Jesus’ reply, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,'’ a passage of profound import, embodying 
the central truth of the Gospel, which is this, ‘‘ The 
place in the world where God is nearest to us is a 
man’s conscience, whereby He speaks to us." More 
than in the marvels of creation, more than in the 
splendors of the morning, more than in the smiling 
mystery of the starry vault, the Invisible Father has 
gazed upon us through the eyes of Jesus. Those eyes 
are two windows opened upon the infinite Truth. By 
looking into the depths of their gentleness we behold 
what is taking place, so far as we are concerned, in 
the heart of God himself. But another truth is de- 
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ducible from this. Not only is God translated into 
humanity in the person of Christ once and in a mem- 
orable fashion, but he always desires to reveal him- 
self in this way. Jesus in the same passage says, 
‘«You will do the works that I do.’’ Like him every 
one of his true disciples manifests the Father. Every 
man is a witness, a messenger. Alas, there are two 
kinds of messengers, —those that announce the night 
and cause it to spread by their cold hearts, their 
wickedness. These hide the Father's face and fill 
the world with darkness. Let us belong ‘to the ranks 
of those whose lives and words proclaim a more 
beautiful world, intensify hope, and strengthen faith. 
Let us manifest the Father. 

At the Bible Union in the afternoon, Mr. Wana- 
maker and others, including myself, followed one 
another in explaining passages from St. Paul, and 
giving expression to personal experiences bearing on 
the passages. The Bible, it will be seen, is for these 
souls a mine from which is drawn a store of practical 
power. They were less concerned with ecclesiastical 
dogmatism and scientific exegesis than with a vital 
and absorbing explanation of the spiritual treasures 
to be discovered in the Book. 

From the lofty room where the Bible class was 
held we went to the main body of the church, which 
was already filled with a great congregation compris- 
ing many young men and women. 

Between two hymns there was an interval of silence. 
Buried in the thoughts suggested by this music, I can- 
not understand why it was that just at that moment I 
had a feeling that it would be good to listen to a 
solo, But, as it were in instant response to the secret 
desire of my heart, I saw a lady dressed in white, a 
stranger to me, step out on the platform. In a mag- 
nificent alto voice, completely thrilled with intensity 
of religious fervor which the best trained art cannot 
of itself attain, she sang, ‘‘ Si 7'éfais une voix."’ 
Since I had heard at Kénigsfeld, at the Church of 
the Moravian Brethren, ‘‘ Herr, wie du willst,”’ 
sung by an unknown sister, I had never heard that 
direct note of the soul uttered with such force. It 
took me, it carried me up to the heights of the eter- 
nal gospel, where the dead are alive, where the blind 
open their eyes, where weakness becomes strength, 
where sin is overcome, where the hopes of the saints 
are fulfilled. That singing voice gave me at that in- 
stant a royal boon of the loftiest delight, in a pure 
and holy foretaste of the life beyond our earthly 
glooms. Schiller’s lines sang themselves in my 
memory : 


** As, when a son, hopelessly yearning, 
After long absence fraught with pain, 
With hot repentant tears returning 
Falls on his mother’s heart again, 
So to his old home so endeared, 
Where still the joys of childhood throng, 
Of foreign shores and customs wearied, 
Comes back the wanderer led by Song.”’ 


MAY 6, 1905 





By Pastor Charles Wagner 
Author of “The Simple Life” 
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Meantime the Sunday-school had begun its session 
in a hall not far away. Mr. Wanamaker is its super- 
intendent. His zeal never flags in fulfilling these 
functions or those of his membership in the Brother- 
hood. He never fails to be at his post unless he hap- 
pens to bein Europe. Leaving aside all other business, 
he gives, for the time, his whole attention to this. Such 
regularity gives an example that has a most benefi- 
cent effect on the thousands of children in attend- 
ance. It is an encouragement for the monitors and 
an extraordinary moral support for the ministers. 
Especially when the layman makes no pretense of 
being a theologian, when he is simply a man daily 
taught by life itself, and endeavoring above all things 
to bring the spirit of Christ into common relationships, 
this assistance is invaluable. He contributes to the 
church that measure of vital and unhackneyed expe- 
rience which happily offsets the conventionalities of 
formulas and the saplessness of catechisms. The 
American laity constitutes one of the treasures of the 
Church, And among these laymen who have suc- 
ceeded in uniting a perfect simplicity of heart to the 
importance conferred upon them by an exceptional 
position, I give a special place to John Wanamaker. 
May the generations to come give us men of his kind 
in order to perpetuate the salutary tradition of their 
large-mindedness and their active piety ! 

When I contemplated the Bethany Church Sunday- 
school, it seemed to me that the very garden of God 
was before my eyes. Several thousand children were 
in eager attendance, full of life, dressed in attractive 
colors, ranging from six and seven-year-old boys and 
girls to youths of ten and twenty. The construction 
of this superb hall allows it to be divided at will in 
such a way as to isolate the classes and give to each 
division the instruction suitable to its age. I was es- 
pecially interested in the very little ones gathered in 
great numbers around a lady who was keeping up 
their interest by large pictures, simple and lively 
songs, and explanations adapted to their comprehen- 
sion. These delightful babies sang for me with great 
earnestness a song of welcome, in which I distin- 
guished the refrain, ‘‘ Good morning to you !”’ 

When the time comes for the general lesson, all the 
scholars are united by the removal of the partitions. 
This is done expeditiously and without noise. In some 
American churches it is only necessary to press a 
button or to work a lever to put up or remove the 
partitions. At Bethany, as soon as all the private 
classes are brought together one is struck by the beau- 
tiful appearance of the hall. In the center plays a 
fountain surrounded by flowers and greenery. Before 
one’s eyes, in a most attractive frame, is the lovely 
picture of a youthful generation receiving the teach- 
ings of evangelical tradition. 


* * * * * 


This day, the calm and gentle light of which 
brought to mind the old Psalm, ‘‘ A day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand,’’ was to end with the even- 
ing Communion. As we went back to Bethany, Phil- 
adelphia was beginning to be wrapped in the afternoon 
shadows ; a Sabbath calm reigned in the streets and 
hovered over the dwelling-houses. Peaceful throngs 
everywhere were on their way to the sanctuaries. 
There was a breath of adoration in the air. It was 
the twilight hour when, in the vast and somber fields 
of the sky, those flowers of eternity, which are the stars, 
begin to unfold. An irresistible drawing lifts the eyes 
on high. I crossed the threshold of the house of God 
in silence, my soul filled with the sense of the Beyond. 

Within, the people were quietly assembling. The 
lights glittered on the multitude of sacred utensils on 
the great table. After a hymn friend Wanamaker 
said to me in a low voice: ‘‘ You are our guest this 
evening at the Lord's Supper; speak to us like a 
brother.’’ I have never broken this bread which the 
Master taught us to break in his memory without my 
soul giving itself in consecration to all the dear dead 
and to all the living. The great question, the mys- 
tery of our universal life, of loving and of suffering, 
hovers over this repast. Clearer is the vision of the 
solidarity of the human family above and beyond the 
barriers of life and above and beyond the barriers of 
the tomb, when we break the bread of the Spirit with 
Him who marches in the midst of us, in the holy 


( Continued on page 259, second column) 
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Uncle Silas: 








Fisherman 2y Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. 


Author of “‘ The Harvest of the Sea ”’ 








T HAD long been my earnest desire to have a 
vessel for our work off the Labrador coast, large 
enough to allow us to extend our voyages as far 

north as Hudson Bay Straits during the months that 
the sea was free from ice. It was imperative that she 
should at least have auxiliary steam power, to enable 
us to carry our gospel to the most isolated and 
lonely dwellers of the far North. For we felt that 
their very loneliness would greatly enhance the value 
of our visits. After all, the main object in extending 
our work to Labrador had always been to carry 
the message of God's love in a practical and accept- 
able form to ‘‘those that were afar off.’’ To us it 
seemed that we fell short of that end so long as there 
were still brethren to be helped that no one reached. 
We could not attain our object without some form of 
steam power. So we determined to spend a winter 
traveling and lecturing, trusting that He in whose 
name we worked would direct us where we might obtain 
so expensive an auxiliary. If it were right for us to 
have this additional talent, we knew He could supply 
it. If not, well and good. We at least should have 
done our best. ‘So when once the ice of winter had 
driven us off the coast again, in company with my 
colleague, a young Australian, we took tickets for 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia. A few days before Christ- 
mas, 1894, we found ourselves sitting opposite one 
another at breakfast in a Canadian hotel, quite at a 
loss what to do next. The trouble was that every one 
else seemed to know exactly what todo. The room 
hummed like a bee-hive with people hurrying about 
on business in every direction. The impressions cre- 
ated in our minds were those of utter loneliness and 
incapacity. We did not know a soul in this great 
North America. Which way to turn next seemed an 
inscrutable problem. 

‘« Let us call on the Prime Minister,’’ said my col- 
league. ‘‘If this were Melbourne, I know he would 
do his best for us.’’ 

This would certainly not have been a promising 
step in London, but here there appeared no reason 
against it, so the idea was accepted as an inspiration. 
We found the great man at home, and, to our surprise, 
we found also that a politician could be just as inter- 
ested in any real extension of God's kingdom, wherever 
it might be, as we were ourselves. That so important 
aman should at once put on his hat and be willing to 
walk out with two young strangers for the purpose of 
introducing them to his clergyman, and that he should 
be willing to ask him to help us raise the money we 
needed, appeared to us as direct signs of God's lead- 
ing. So we were neither of us surprised when, less 
than a month later, we met a man who, during his 
early life, had lived thirteen years in Labrador. He 
asked us what it was we wanted him to do, and we 
told him we wanted a steamer and some money to 
keep it going. He said, ‘‘I shall be glad to give you 
a steamer and a thousand dollars a year towards the 
expense of the work.’’ 

So our steamer was purchased and fitted for sea 
during the spring of 1895, and we came over from 
England in July, as soon as the ship was ready. We 
steamed her from Montreal down the St. Lawrence 
and nine hundred miles along the Gulf, ever eastward 
toward the Atlantic. By the middle of August, full 
of elation, we were slowly approaching our southern 
hospital at Battle Harbor, and we anticipated the 
excited welcome of our colleague who was in charge. 
We were now only three miles distant, and running 
at full speed. Our brass work shone like silver ; 
every rag of bunting floated aloft ; some patients we 
were carrying with us were already on deck ready to 
be landed as soon as we arrived ; we were thinking 
of nothing but the welcome that awaited us, when 
suddenly, rip—rip—trip ! and our gallant little craft lay 
a wreck on a submerged reef not shown on our chart. 
As the Atlantic swell heaved in on the reef, the ship 
raised, stood, and fell over again with each rush of 
the sea, the sharp rocks splintering and grinding her 
sides. We at once lowered the boat, and set our 
patients safely ashore on the rocks, while we who 
‘*stood by’’ got out a stream anchor, and tried to 
winch the ship off on the top of the heaviest seas. 
Everything that was not fast was thrown about and 
broken. It seemed to us all that her days were num- 
bered. Hardly, however, had our cable come really 
taut when an extra swell came sweeping along. 
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Our little craft rose on its crest, shivered for a mo- 
ment, and then, with a mad plunge. rushed forward 
over the reef and swung to her anchor in deep water. 
Alas! our shaft was broken. Our propeller was 
gone. Water was rising in the well. And the only 
thing to do was to walk over the cliffs to the harbor 
in which the hospital lay, and seek the help of the 
bait launch to tow our wreck into a place of safety. 
To arrive disheveled -and alone, after walking over 
those long and wearisome rocks, was a humiliating 
experience. We had to assure the wondering crowd 
that we had not dropped out of the clouds, and that 
the new steamer they had waited so long for was lying 
a piteous wreck on the coast three miles away to the 
southward. It was the longest walk I have ever 
taken, seeing that the burden we had to carry with us 
was not a physical one, but the weight of veritably 
leaden héarts. The beautiful English sailing vessel 
in which the rest of our small staff had just come 
from England, was daintily riding in the roadstead. 
The crew had been hourly expecting our arrival, but 
alas ! not in the way that we at length realized it. 

Nearly four hundred miles of open ocean lay be- 
tween us and the nearest port at which we could 
repair our damages, and there was no means what- 
ever of getting a disabled vessel so far. So we set to 
work to caulk the leaks. 

At length we sealed up the hatches, and made fast 
to our staunch schooner, trusting that she might tow 
us safely to our destination. 

A day or two later we parted company. The 
skipper of the schooner sailed out into the Atlantic 
with the laboring steamer dragging behind, while I, 
with a sixteen-foot lug-sail dingey called the Urelia, 
started along the coast for the North. Being very 
small, I could carry next to nothing with me, and my 
valuable assets for the missionary journey were a kit- 
bag of clothing, a case of medicine, and instruments, 
a small lantern with some slides, a Bible, a box of 
food, and a keg of water. The prospect of accom- 
plishing anything, to our short sight, seemed poor 
indeed. In my mind I was chafing and fretting at 
the ways of Providence, and kept saying to myself, 
‘This summer is going to be wasted.’’ But I found 
that His ways are not our ways, and that I had many 
things to learn which I could never have acquired over 
the rail of a smart steamer. 

Everywhere the smallness of my outfit was the best 
introduction to the hearts of the people. The very 
fact that everywhere we needed the help of others 
brought out just those very features of their characters 
which all our work aimed at reaching. It opened the 
road to the message we had come so far to deliver. 
The blessing of giving was conferred upon these poor 
people instead of upon us. And we had to learn the 
lesson that the blessing we wanted to confer was 
really conferred, but by our having to receive of their 
poverty. In sharing the daily life in the tiny, poor 
cottages along the coast we were abie to appreciate 
trials and troubles that we would otherwise have never 





even known of, and to appreciate the grim courage 
and patient heroism needed to face adversities that 
strike far deeper than the grosser dangers of ice and 
fog and rocks involve. 

It was already late in the season, The first snow 
of winter had already tipped the hills with white. 
Young ice covered the fresh water lakes, and even 
filled the gulches wherever the restless sea found a 
little peace under the shelter of the headlands. The 
shortening days had warned most of the southern 
schooners to fly to warmer waters, and the freighters’ 
families, who are only visitors to Labrador for the 
fishing season, had already re-embarked and left for 
their southern homes, There, even if they had failed 
to reap that year the harvest of the sea and so when 
winter came on would be unable to provide food and 
clothing for the long eight months of inaction, they 
would at least be in reach of supplies when occasion 
arose. Though a small comfort, still that means re- 
lief from much mental suffering to a father who has a 
wife and children dependent upon him. For a domi- 
nant feature of the deep sea fisherman's character is 
his great love for his little home on the land. 

Meanwhile a southern-bound schooner, flying be- 
fore the fast-making ice, had picked me’ up on my 
way. In true generous fisherman fashion they had 
‘¢heaved to’’ as they passed me, and had swung me 
in on deck, boat and all. After crossing a fifty-mile 
open bay, they once more dropped me over their rail 
that I might visit a tiny, out-of-the-world settlement 
of Liv’ eres (or residents) of Labrador. My mast was 
already up, and my lug-sail spread to the onshore 
breeze, before the crew of the Sparkling Wave 
had finished waving me adieu, as they tacked and 
stood off, to make an offing before dark. Before I 
made the land the sea was dancing merrily in the long 
narrow gorge between the high cliffs that make the 
entrance to ‘‘Safe-harbor.’’ However, the staunch 
little Urelia carried me safely through, and I was 
soon at anchor off the little houses. 

‘«Where are you going to put up, Doctor ?’’ was 
the first question asked, as the fishermen came down 
to the stage and greeted me, as if one was accus- 
tomed to choose, as a free hotel, any home one 
pleased. 

‘*Oh, take up my things to Uncle Silas's,’’ I said, 
choosing a little cottage of a fine old fisherman that 
lay close to where I landed. 

*« What time will you be holding prayers, Doctor ?'’ 
seemed to be the most natural question to ask next ; 
for in Labrador services are not relegated to certain 
fixed days. 

‘« Why, as soon as tea is through at Uncle Silas's,"’ 
and then, according to my custom, I started out to 
visit all around the little harbor, while one ‘‘ hand "’ 
went up to tell Uncle Silas to ‘‘boil the kettle.’’ 
Uncle Silas, who is a widower, was still busy putting 
the last, finishing touches to ‘‘the room'"’ when I ar- 
rived from my little tour, and his ‘son's woman"' 
had spread her best for the Doctor. As I ‘sat in"’ 
to the table a steaming pot of tea, or what is sold on 
the coast for tea, at sixty cents a pound, was placed 
before me. There was no sugar or milk. Just an 
old cup full of molasses, beside the loaf of soft bread, 
graced the table. ‘*The room’’ is that part of a 
fisherman's house where all the best furniture is kept, 
and into which the children are only permitted to 
peep when the schoolmaster or the chance preacher 
comes along. Alas! the glories of the furniture of 
Uncle Silas’ room had become purely relative. 

‘*You must excuse us, Doctor,’’ Uncle Silas said 
as he came in, ‘‘ sure 'tis the first winter we has been 
without a bit of sugar, or morsel of grease, —by which 
he meant butter. There isn’t a sup of sugar in the 
harbor to-day ; even Will Stevens couldn't reach to 
any this fall. The fish seems to have just left Safe- 
harbor altogether, these two summers. I don't 
know what the folk 'll do, ‘deed I don't, wi’ nigh 
eight months before the traders are back. They say, 
too, that Brian's little store-will be closed this winter, 
and the goods sent back to Newfoundland, as the 
winter man there says he can't refuse to ‘trust’ 
people wi’ things,-—not when he sees 'em starving. 
I don’t know what folks are going to do, Doctor, 
‘deed I don't. Not unless the good’ Lord opens the 
windows o' heaven somehow."’ 


( 70 be concluded next week) 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








The Vaughn Class for Young Men 


It was in 1889 that Calvary Baptist Sunday-school of 
Washington decided to have an adult department, but at 
that time they did not have their magnificent Sunday- 
school building, so it was decided to use the auditorium of 
the church, 

Mr. F. W. Vaughn was aware of the fact that there were 
great numbers of young men in the city, living in boarding- 
houses, who were receiving no religious instruction, and 
deiermined on a plan to interest them. 

The officials of the Sunday-school appointed him as a 
teacher, and he started out to secure the scholars for his 
class, and his success has proved that when a teacher has 
the right kind of enthusiasm, Christlike love for ‘‘ the 
other fellow,’’ a small class will grow to magnificent pro- 
portions, 

Love begets love, and the young men secured soon get 
the enthusiasm of the teacher, and assist in getting the 
other fellow for Christ. 

His persistent, unselfish efforts, like the drop of water 
wearing away the stone, in the end removed the indiffer- 
ence, and awakened a new interest in the lives of many. 

February 3, 1889, was the birthday of the class, with five 
scholars for a beginning. At the present time it has more 
than three hundred, with absent members numbering more 
than two thousand, scattered in all parts of the world, rep- 
resenting college presidents, professors, congressmen, 
doctors, lawyers, missionaries, clergymen, and all the 
trades. The class has developed many young men who 
hold responsible positions in religious organizations in vari- 
ous parts of the world, including the home church, 

As briefly as possible a description of the working 
methods of the class is here given. We will commence 
with the scholar, who carries in his vest pocket a printed 
invitation. Perhaps while making a purchase he learns 
that the clerk who has attended to his wants, or the man 
at the office or shop where he is employed, does not attend 
a Bible class; he presents the invitation with a personal 
request that he visit the class on the following Sunday. 
The invitation reads : 


VAUGHN: CLASS, NO. 11, FOR YOUNG MEN 
CALVARY BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CORNER EIGHTH AND H StrReeTS, N.W. 


We would be pleased to have you visit our class next Sab- 
bath at 9.30 A. M., and enjoy the study of the lesson with us. 


On the opposite side is a place for the name of the pros- 
pective scholar, and the name of the scholar who presented 
the invitation, which the latter fills out when presenting 
the card. 

At the head of the stairs, near the class-room, the ushers 
stand to greet the scholars, and to find seats for them. 

The new scholar presents his combination invitation- 
introduction card, and from it the usher learns his name, 
and then, if possible, seats him with or near the scholar 
who secured him, 

It is the duty of the class librarian to see that each scholar 
is provided with a lesson quarterly, Bible, and hymn-book, 
and to take charge of the books secured for the scholars 
from the Sunday-school library. 

The crayonist places on the blackboard a lesson help 
illustrating the principal thought of the lesson. 

Every preparation having been made for the teaching of 
the lesson, and the opening exercise of the adult depart- 
ment being over, the class curtains are drawn, which 
makes a room about eighteen by forty-five feet, with from 
ninety to one hundred and forty-five scholars present. 

1. The class announcements for the week are given. 

z. The teacher requests all present to shake hands 
and introduce themselves to those sitting near them. 

3. The teacher or a class member offers prayer. 

4. The study of the lesson. 

In teaching a class of young men it is best not to ask many 
direct questions. If persisted in it materially lessens the 
size of the class. 

Mr. Vaughn finds the lecture plan the most successful, 
with an occasional question for any one to answer. 

5. At the close of the lesson the ushers give out the 
class invitation cards to be used during the week. 

The treasurer collects the offering. ; 

The secretary presents a card to each visitor, which the 
latter fills out. 

This card gives us the following information : 

1. The address. 2. His church home. 3. Whether he 
is a Young Men’s Christian Association man or not. 

The address we must have in order to follow him up. 
If he is a church member from another city, and has come 
to Washington to live, it is our business to see that he does 
not delay too long in sending for his letter. If he is a 
young man living away from home, he should have a good 
place to spend his leisure time. 

There is no better place for pleasure, or for mental, 
physical, or religious development, than the Young Men’s 
Christian Association offers to young men, and if they are 
not members of the Association, the name is sent to this 
organization, and they take care of his case. 

When a member is absent two consecutive Sundays, a 
form is filled out by the secretary that reads: ‘* Please call 
on address, who was last present date 

And at the bottom of this blank is a place for 
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remarks to be filled out by the class-member making the 
call, and returned to the secretary. 

In place of the above, sometimes a printed postal or let- 
ter is sent to the absent member, which announces that he 
has been missed from the class, and, if sick, an immediate 
reply is requested. 

It announces the attendance at the last session of the 
class, invites him to the class prayer-meeting, which is held 
every Sunday a half hour before the evening service, and 
states that our teacher is at home to members of the class 
every Wednesday evening. 

The class prayer-meeting is a success in that it promotes 
the spiritual growth of its members. It is at this meeting 
that our strength is renewed. 

An impressive sight it is to witness the class attend ina 
body when a member is to be baptized, and at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony rise and sing ‘‘ Blest be the tie that 
binds.’’ g 

In 1894, the Vaughn Class Club was organized, its object 
being to advance the interests of the Vaughn Class, to 
promote among them a more earnest Christian life, to in- 
crease the mutual acquaintance of its members, and to 
afford them materia] assistance when necessary. A class 
should have a name, motto, and organization. Our mem- 
bers insisted on naming the class after their faithful teacher. 
The motto selected has since been adopted by many classes 
in other cities, ‘‘ The Other Fellow.’’ 

It is necessary to be a member of the class to be eligible 
to membership in the club. 

The initiation ceremony is instructive and impressive, 
being treated by the members as a religious ceremony. 

The members wear a button inscribed ‘‘ V. C. C., No. 
11,’’ which stands for ‘‘ Vaughn Class Club,’’ and ‘ Vir- 
tue, Charity, and Courage.’’ The ‘‘11”’’ is the official 
number of the class in the Sunday-school. 

The class holds an annual banquet and concert. The 
proceeds of the concert go into the general fund to defray 
current expenses. The monthly dues, ten cents per mem- 
ber, can be used only for relief work. 

There are four committees, —Executive Committee (offi- 
cers of the club), whose duty it is to make recommenda- 
tions to the club pertaining to work of the organization ; 
Relief Committee, whosé duty it is to present flowers to 
the sick, and recommend such assistance as in their judg- 
ment is required, the teacher being chairman of this com- 
mittee ; Lookout and Social Committee greet the stranger 
at every meeting of the church, and invite him to the class, 
as well as visit the absent members when assignments are 
given them by the secretary ; and the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, which, when instructed by the club, provides suit- 
able entertainment at the regular monthly meetings. 

A great deal has been said about the organization. What 
has it done? Since its birthday it has contributed about 
five thousand dollars towards religious work, has had hun- 
dreds of young men under its influence, and assisted in 

bringing many to Christ; cared for the sick, distributed 
flowers to all of our sick, and comforted the bereaved. It 
is ever ready to look up young men in the city of Washing- 
ton who are away from home and its Christian influences, 
and endeavors to interest them in religious matters, and 
help them to find congenial companions of good influence. 

‘*The Other Fellow ”’ is waiting for a cordial greeting, 
and just a little attention given him, with God's help, will 
make another harvester for God.—Zugene C. Rice, M.D., 

Washington, D. C. 
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What Do You See? 


Hall Caine, in a recent article on ‘‘ The Moral Respon- 
sibility of Authors,’’ makes use of the widely-quoted anec- 
dote of Turner. A lady, criticising his paintings, remarked, 
s* But I don’t see these colors in the sunset, Mr. Turner.”’ 
‘**] dare say not,’’ replied the artist, ‘* but don’t you wish 
you could ?”’ 

There is a world of uncomfortable query in that remark 
when we apply it to ourselves in its broadest sense. For 
instance, how many opportunities have we missed for say- 
ing the one needed word, or doing the one needed act, 
because we did not sce the need? We accept people at 
their own, or surface, valuation, and minister to them ac- 
cordingly, when a sympathetic endeavor to see beneath the 
extcrior might reveal conditions vastly different. This was 
illustrated recently in the experience of a settlement worker 
in Boston’s Italian quarter. 

When she came to the school she was advised particularly 
as to the treatment of a certain boy whom the principal 
called ‘‘a hopeless case.’” He was an undeveloped lad of 
thirteen, with the facial expression and bearing of a man, 
and seemed to have acquired all the vices of speech and 
habits that the slums could teach. He came to the classes 
regularly, but was the cause of such endless disturbance 
that the principal had resolved to debar him; but, full of 
the zeal of the new worker, the teacher begged a month’s 
grace. 

For three weeks he made her existence miserable, and 
only the sternest repression kept him within bounds. | After 
an unusually trying day, she bade him remain after the 
others had left. =i 

He settled down in his seat indifferently, waiting. the 
customary warning and entreaties. But this teacher works 






with her heart as well as her head. She crossed the empty 
room, and took his two brown, reluctant hands in her own. 

** Raffaele,’’? she said simply, looking straight into his 
eyes, ‘‘ I’m tired,—too tired to be ‘teacher’ to-night. I 
shall say nothing of the rules you have broken, but I want 
to ask you to be kinder to me. I want to be your friend, 
but you are making my work hard and my heart heavy. 
Won’t you let me care for you? It will help me.’’ ? 

He sat quiet a few moments, and the teacher looked out 
the window, wisely silent. When she looked his way again 
the tears were streaming over his cheeks, and the next in- 
stant he was sobbing on her shoulder. The boy was hun- 
gry for friendship and love, but he resented authority. He 
was the oldest of ten children, and in his crowded, squalid 
home there was no time for attention or affection. 

He had been dependent on himself for most things since 
babyhood, and he found the world a poor place for sym- 
pathy. Yet, under the stolid exterior was the starved 
child-heart, and a very little tenderness won his lasting 
allegiance. 

What people need, and what we think they need, is a 
problem for delicate handling ; but as the trained eye sees 
colors that escape the majority, so careful insight will bring 
that wonderful broadening of mind and heart, that warm 
sense of universal brotherhood, that alone is rich reward. 
—AInez G. Thompson, Boston. 
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Temperance Topics 


Did a fellow-teacher ever tell you that he had exhausted 
his supply of material for temperance lessons? Could you 
give him any help? Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens can. She 
is conducting a temperance question box in The Sunday 
School Times, and it will be found in the Bureau of Infor- 
mation once a quarter—a short time before temperance 
Sunday. This department has just been established, but 
already the questions are beginning to come in, If you 
want suggestions for the conduct of a temperance lesson, 
if you want information on any temperance topic, address 
Mrs. Stevens, in care of The Sunday School Times, and 
look in her column for your answer. 


Using the Times in Quarterly Reviews 


When I prepare my lesson each week I make clippings 
from the various writers that bring out the most important 
facts in the lesson. This I do quite fully, then condense 
and briefly outline those points that personally I desire 
to bring before my class. My choice depends upon my 
knowledge of the individuals in the class and the adapta- 
tion of the lessons to them, but my own experience and 
special interest in the lesson has its influence in the choice 
of the points brought out. I make special clippings from 
** How to Illustrate the Lesson,’’ and either make use of 
them from memory or distribute them to my class, to be 
read at the proper time. This, in brief, is a partial outline 
of the weekly use of The Sunday School Times, 

The clippings are kept for the quarterly review, and for 
convenience are pasted into a scrap-book, with additional 
annotations after each lesson giving new points of interest 
suggested to me by the class, or that have occurred to me 
in giving the lesson. These are often most valuable. With 
this scrap-book of the quarter’s lessons ready for use, I 
have but one anxiety over Review Sunday,—how to con- 
dense my wealth of. riches in such a way as to use from my 
golden treasury the coins of most value for distribution and 
circulation in the daily life of both teacher and class. 

Some one may say that the material used for review 
is not new. This I find a distinct advantage. I strive 
each Sunday to present the lessons in as fresh a manner 
and in as new a light as possible. This can be done with 
the expert help of The Sunday School Times, but when it 
comes to the review Sunday, I find the old texts, with the 
interpretations given them, are more impressive than new 
ones. Their familiarity makes them welcome to the class, 
which is evidenced by the questions answered and interest 
taken in the review lesson. Then there are trysting places 
in the past quarter, red-letter days of special interest, which 
I have taken care to note, and a few words recall those 
days, sacred to both teacher and class. I do not use the 
illustrative stories the second time, although I occasionally 
refer to them, and find, by the lighting up of the faces in 
my class, that the story or stories are not forgotten. 

I have other uses for the rare illustrations given us in The 
Sunday School Times. Pasted upon cardboard, with chap- 
ter and verse given which they illustrate, I keep them for 
future use. Nor is their use confined to chapter and verse, 
but as well to other Scripture texts. For instance, I may 
be called upon to give a short talk at a Chrisan Endeavor 
meeting, either senior or junior. There is no need to make 
the excuse ‘‘ not prepared.’’ One of these stories illustra- 
tive of a text of Scripture is often more effective than a 
longer talk more elaborately prepared. I by no means 


advance the idea that Christian work, or indeed any work, 
should be undertaken without proper preparation, but 
these illustrative stories are good for use in either case, and 
especially valuable in an emergency.—Alice Hamilton 
Rich, Lebanon, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 21 
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COMMON VERSION 


28 J Then led they Jesus from Caiaphas 
unto the hall of judgment: and it was early ; 
and they Semmaclves went not into the judg- 
ment hall, lest they should be defiled; but 
that they might eat the passover. 

29 Pilate then went out unto them, and said, 
What accusation bring ye against this man ? 

30 They answered and said unto him, If he 
were not a malefactor, we would not have de- 
livered him up unto thee. 

31 Then said Pilate unto them, Take ye 
him, and judge him according to your law. 
The Jews therefore said unto him, It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death : 

32 That the saying of Jesus might be ful- 
filled, which he spake, signifying what death 
he should die. 

33 Then Pilate entered into the judgment 
hall again, and called Jesus, and said unto 
him, Art thou the King of the Jews ? 

34 Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this 
thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of 


LESSON 8. MAY 21. 
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JESUS BEFORE PILATE 


John 18: 28-40. (Read chap. 18.) Memory verses: 37, 38 
Golden Text: Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.—John 18 : 37 





AMERICAN REVISION 


28 They lead Jesus therefore from Caiaphas 
into the |! Pratorium: and it was early; and 
they themselves entered not into the ! Przeto- 
rium, that they might not be defiled, but might 
eat the passover. 29 Pilate therefore went 
out unto them, and saith, What accusation 
bring ye against this man? 30 They answered 
and said unto him, If this man were not an 
evil-doer, we should not have delivered him 
up unto thee. 31 Pilate therefore said unto 
them, Take him yourselves, and judge him 
according to your law. The Jews said unto 
him, It is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death : 32 that the word of Jesus might be ful- 
filled, which he spake, signifying by what 
manner of death he should die. 

33 Pilate therefore entered again into the 
1 Praetorium, and called Jesus, and said unto 
him, Art thou the King of the Jews? 34 Jesus 
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COMMON VERSION 


Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of 
this world : if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence. 

37 Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou 
a king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest 
that | am a king. To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 

38 Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? 
And when he had said this, he went out again 
unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in 
him no fault a¢ add. 

39 But ye have a custom, that I should re- 
lease unto you one at the passover: will ye 
therefore that | release unto you the King of 
the Jews? 

40 Then cried they all again, saying, Not 
this man, but Barabbas. Now Barabbas was 
a robber. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


what hast thou done? 36 Jesus answered, 
My kingdom is not of this world : if my king- 
dom were of this world, then would my ? serv- 
ants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from 
hence. 37 Pilate therefore said unto him, 
Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, * ‘Thou 


sayest that | am a king. ‘To this end have I 
been born, and to this end am I come into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice. 38 Pilate saith unto him, What is 


truth ? 

And when he had said this, he went out 
again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, | 
find no crime in him. 39 But ye have a cus- 
tom, that I should release unto you one at the 
passover : will ye therefore that I release unto 
you the King of the Jews? 40 They cried out 
therefore again, saying, Not this man, but 











me? answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did 


35 Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? ‘Thine others tell it thee concerning me? 35 Pilate 
own nation and the chief priests have deliv- answered, Am I a Jew? ‘Thine own nation 
and the chief priests delivered thee unto me: 


ered thee unto me: what hast thou done ? 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HY was it that certain people who knew Jesus 
W failed to recognize him as the Christ, while 
others saw truly? If we had lived then, who 
vf us would have known and followed him, and who 
would not? See what your pupils think as to this. 
A few minutes’ thoughtful consideration of those two 
questions in class should furnish a helpful introduc- 
tion to the lesson. 

For the lesson brings ‘us to the climax of the per- 
sistent failure of certain people to recognize Jesus as 
the Son of God, and especially dwelis on the failure 
of one person, the infamously weak governor, Pilate. 
Tell your pupils, therefore, that you and they will 
try to find the answer to those questions in a study 
of some of the events of Jesus’ life in the last night 
and morning of his life before his crucifixion. 

If you wish, you can profitably follow Dr. Dun- 

ning’s suggestion and make use of the Scripture ma- 
terial from John 18:1 to 19:16. Whether or not 
you follow that plan in the class, his advice as given 
in his first paragraph is well worth heeding: it will 
give every teacher a valuable preparation. A con- 
densed review of the events of that crowded Thurs- 
day night of Passion Week is given in Professor 
Riddle’s first paragraph. If any of the pupils have 
read all of the eighteenth chapter as their home work, 
get them to tell as much as they can remember of 
what occurred after Jesus and the disciples left the 
upper room in Jerusalem. Fill in the gaps yourself, 
if ee! until the narrative is brought to the 
point at which the lesson proper opens,—the 28th 
verse. 

Superstition is not religion, though many confuse 
the two. A strange thing is told of at the very be- 
ginning of the rulers’ scene with Pilate. These 
bloodthirsty Jewish leaders determined upon the 
killing of a man whom they knew to be innocent of 
any wrong, relentless in their hatred, unchecked in 
their purpose to kill, stopped short outside the Roman 
governors palace, and would not enter its walls, 
‘*that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
passover"! Defiled in the spirit and purpose of 
their lives, they would not soil their feet by stepping 
across a pagan threshold! It was like the old bandit 
Gasparoni’s ‘‘religious” scruples, of whom Dr. 
Banks, in his first paragraph, tells. The Orientals 
to-day have the same incongruous ceremonial strict- 
ness, as Mrs. Howie, in her second paragraph, shows. 
Present-day lessons from this incident are vigorously 
taught in Dr. Goss’ opening paragraph; and Dr. 
McLaren, in his second paragraph, keenly satirizes 
the anomaly. Is there any paralle) to it in our own 
lives ? 

Then follows what Dr. McLaren (third and fourth 
pecagrage® describes as a verbal duel between 

ilate and the rulers, in two bouts. It is recordedin 
verses 29-32. At this point the pupil who was asked 
last week to look up the evidence that the Jews had 
determined in advance upon Christ’s death, can be 
asked to report. Perhaps another pupil has looked 
up the ‘‘ word of Jesus” that is referred to in verse 
32, and can give the reference to it (John 12: 32, 33). 
Pilate’s offer to let the Jews take Christ and judge 
him themselves was a vain attempt to evade respon- 
sibility, which Dr. Goss exposes in his second para- 
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graph. And Dr. Goss gives a meaning to that slang 

hrase ‘‘ It’s up to you,” as applied to duty, that can 

lodged in a boy’s memory in a way that he is not 
likely to forget. 

Faced now with the responsibility of knowing 
something about Jesus, Pilate commences his ex- 
amination of the young Jewish rabbi. For a vivid 
and complete picture of the trial, in its successive and 
numerous details, you will find that the sixth and 
seventh paragraphs of Dr. Dunning’s article tell 
the story in a way that keeps one reading to the end. 
Try to tell it just as effectively to your class, by mas- 
tering the details and their sequence. 

In his conversation with Pilate, Jesus uttered pro- 
found truths about ¢#e truth, which the Roman gov- 
ernor could not understand. The beauty and 
significance of Christ’s words are explained in Dr. 
McLaren's eleventh and twelfth paragraphs. Christ, 
in using human language, spoke of being born for a 
certainend. Do your pupils know to what end in 
life ‘hey were born ? Wonvaueren has never given 
that question much serious thought. Dr. Goss, in 
his fourtf! paragraph, shows how life hinges on our 
knowledge of the right answer. Have we given our- 
selves to any such purpose in life that we could say 
of it what the great English philanthropist said of his 
purpose (Dr. Banks, fourth paragraph) ? 

So Pilate, though he believed in the innocence of 
Jesus as an accused man, failed to recognize him as 
the Son of God, and failed to do him justice even as 
a man. Is it too much to say that because Pilate 
would not render justice to the man Jesus, he could 
not see before him the Christ the Son of God?) Have 
we not found in the sequence of those facts the an- 
swer to the questions with which we began to-day’s 
study ? Why did some recognize the Christ, and 
others fail to do so? Because some were ‘‘of the 
truth,” trying to live truly, eager to know the truth, 
at whatever cost to self. When the One who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, spoke to them, is it 
strange that they heard his voice, and knew him? 
And is it strange on the other hand that an official 
coward and weakling like Pilate, thinking chiefly of 
how he had better » Bev this case in order to hold 
the popular approval of the Jews, could talk face to 
face with the Son of God, on the crisis-day of His 
earthly ministry, and never know that he had seen 
other than an ordinary man ? 

There is that which blinds our eyes to Christ. It 
is self, which blocks the entrance of truth into our 
lives. But if we throw self into the service of the 
Master, as did ‘‘the man in search of a master” of 
whom Dr. Banks so beautifully tells (third paragraph), 
we shall, like Offero, never need to change masters 
again. 
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Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 

to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 

Read the entire 19th chapter of John. 

From what is told in John 19 : 1-16, why was Pilate’s 
action, in delivering Jesus to be crucified, a cowardly 
one ? 

There are two prophecies mentioned in the lesson; 
what are they ? 

Find the Old Testament reference mentioned in 





verse 24. 





Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a robber. 


1Or, palace % Or, officers: as in ver. 3, 12, 18, 22. * Or, Thou sayest it, because / am a king. 
PRONUNCIATION.—Caiaphas, Ca’ia-phas ; Pretorium, Pr#-to’ri-um ; 


Barabbas, Bar-ab’bas. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Find the Old Testament reference mentioned in 
verse 28. 

What indicates that Jesus, as he had said he would, 
laid down his life of himself ? 

What words of Jesus, spoken while on the cross, 
does John record ? 

What words of Jesus spoken from the cross, and 
not recorded by jenn can you find in the other 
Gospels ? 

Mention every fact you can that shows that Jesus 
was thinking more about others than himself even 
while he was on the cross, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Injustice slays tts makers and saves tts bearers. 
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Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


HE night after the Lord’s Supper was crowded 
with incidents : the agony in Gethsemane, the 
betrayal by Judas, the arrest, the night exami- 

nations in the house of Annas and Caiaphas,—one a 

reliminary questioning, the other a formal trial 
efore the sanhedrin ; the three denials by Peter, 
the maltreatment of Jesus, the morning session of 
the sanhedrin, at which the death penalty could be 
legally pronounced. 

Places.—The night trial was in the house of Caia- 
phas, but it is uncertain whether the morning meet- 
ing was held in the same place, or in the regular 
council-chamber. This latter was probably the room 
‘*Gazith” in the temple enclosure. The ‘* Pretor- 
ium ” of Pilate, the scene of the lesson, was probably 
the summer palace of Herod, on the north slope of 
Mount Zion. The traditional site is the castle An- 
tonia, at the northwest corner of the temple area. 

Time.—Early on Friday morning. It is a neces- 
sary inference from the positive statements of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, that this was the fifteenth 
of Nisan. This would correspond with April 7, year 
of Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. See further on 
verse 28, which has been used to support a different 
view. 

Persons.—The Jewish rulers, Jesus, and Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman procurator of Judza from A.D. 26 
to 36,—an efficient, though severe, ruler. He sur- 
rendered to the mob on this occasion. His removal 
was due to accusations from the Jews, and, being 
banished to Vienne in Gaul, he died there, a suicide 
according to tradition. Barabbas (meaning ‘ son of 
his father’) was a leader of rioters, who robbed and 
murdered. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 28.—7Zhey /ead: In forma’ procession, it 
would seem.—7he Pretorium : Or, ‘* palace,’’— the 
official residence of the procurator, though originally 
a military term.—7hat they might nol be defiled 
but might cat the passover : It has been claimed for 
centuries that *‘ the passover"’ here means the pas- 
chal supper, and hence that this was the day on 
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which the paschal lamb was slain. This passage is 
virtually the only one that seems to favor this view, 
for all the other arguments are based on presupposi- 
tions. The word ‘ passover” is constantly used of 
the entire feast, and here that use would include 
the ‘‘ chagigah,” the festive offering to be eaten that 
morning. Edersheim shows that the defilement 
would cease in the evening, and hence would not 
have hindered their eating the paschal supper. It is 
improbable that our Lord would, or could, have eaten 
the passover a day before the time. Furthermore, if 
the other evangelists could misstate so meres a 
matter, that would make them untrustworthy histo- 
rians, whereas John’s language can be interpreted 
in accordance with theirs. 

Verse 29.— Went out unto them: Aware of their 
scruples, and probably with some knowledge of the 
case, 

Verse 30.— Nol an evil-doer : ‘* Malefactor ” (Luke 
23: 32)is a different word, They ask a condemna- 
tion without further hearing, but Roman usage 
would not permit this. 

Verse 31.—Zake him yourselves: This gives the 
emphasis of the Greek form. This suggestion was 
either to conciliate the sanhedrin, or to escape respon- 


ag IE ts not ne yd This clause indicates 
that they had prejudged the case and decided as to 
the penalty. 


Verse 32.—The word of Jesus; Compare chapter 
12: 32, 33.—Manner of death: By a Roman execu- 
tion. ‘The Jews stoned blasphemers to death. 

Verse 33.—Art thou the King of sl agg ot ? This 
political charge had already been made (see other 
accounts, especially Luke), and Pilate was obliged to 
investigate this. 

Verse 34.—Sayest thou this of thyself: That is, 
do you ask it, as a Gentile, in a political sense, or did 
the rulers suggest it? In the latter case, it would 
have reference to his claim to be the Messiah. 

Verse 35.—Am / a Jew ? Scornful reply, yet the 
rest of the verse shows some interest in the prisoner. 

Verse 36.—My kingdom is not of this world: 
Jesus seeks, in spite of Pilate’s answer, to explain 
the nature of his bingdem, since only thus could the 
true meaning of ‘‘ king” be set forth. ‘‘ Of” sug- 
gests origin.—My servants fight: Worldly kings 
employ force ; he does not. Hence his kingdom is 
— hence,—not of worldly origin. 

erse 37.—T7hou sayest that I ama king: Or, 
‘* Thou sayest 77, because I am a king.” Either view 
is allowable, since the word rendered ‘‘ that” often 
means ‘ because.” In any case Jesus explains in 
what sense he claimed to be ‘‘a king.”—Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice : He was born, 
he came into the world, to bear witness of the truth, 
hence his subjects are those that desire the truth in 
the highest sense. 

Verse 38.— What ts truth ? This abrupt question, 
showing cynical indifference, closes the interview. 
The Revisers properly begin a paragraph with the 
next clause.—/ find no crime in him: ‘‘ Crime” and 
‘* fault” fairly distinguish between the Greek terms 
used here aad ta Luke 23: 4. Atthis point occurred : 
further accusations, referring to Galilee ; sending 
Jesus to Herod ; Pilate’s fatal blunder in giving to 
the mob the choice between Jesus and Barabbas ; 
the message from Pilate’s wife. 

Verses 39, 40.—Release unto you the King of the 
Jews: There is scorn and irony in the question, for 
Pilate was already thwarted in his wish to release 
Jesus. Hence he expected the answer: Not this 
man, but Baradboas, 
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The lost causes have saved the world. 
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The Setting of the Picture 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


Nae sketches appearing in this department are 
as in order that The Sunday School Times 
zesson Pictures,of which considerably more than 
two-thirds of a million have been sold, may be used 
the more effectively. The teacher should attractively 
present to the class the facts given in this ‘' eotting . 
before handing to each pupil the lesson picture for 
the day. A sufficient number of pictures (10 cents 
for a quarter's set) should be ordered to supply each 
member of the class. 
Pilate 


One of the most dramatic utterances ever made 
was that of Pilate concerning Jesus: ‘‘ Behold, the 
man!” In the beautiful picture by Ciseri, which is 
used to illustrate the lesson ‘‘ Jesus before Pilate,” 
that supreme moment is portrayed, and Christ stands 
as the center toward which all thought is turned. 
But what of the man Pilate? What of his history do 
we know that sheds light on his character as recorded 
by certain utterances of his in the Gospels ? 

He was a Roman, a governor or a procurator. His 
residence was in the palace of Herod in Cesarea, 
but he came to Jerusalem at the time of the feasts. 
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His authority was ultimate, except in the case of 
Roman citizens. However, large fiberty was given 
the Jews in the settlement of their troubles. The 
sanhedrin corresponded to our Supreme Court, but a 
judgment of death required the sanction of the pro- 
curator of Judza, who, when he was in Jerusalem, 
lived in Herod's palace, and transacted business of 
state in the judgment hall, or pretorium. It was to 
this building that Jesus was led from Caiaphas, and 
here that Pilate had the great struggle with himself, 
in which conflict he lost. 

Pilate, the fifth procurator, was appointed to office, 
where he had jurisdiction over Judza, Idumza, and 
Samaria, in A.D. 26. He was thus the ruler at the 
time of John the Baptist’s preaching, and throughout 


‘ate 


Jesus 
By Alexander 


HIS lesson divides itself into three parts: Pilate 
and the Jews, Pilate and Jesus, Jesus and Bar- 
abbas. The first and third of these are of sub- 

ordinate interest, but the second opens up deep 
thoughts concerning Jesus and his kingdom. 

Formal religionists are the same at all times. The 
rulers had no hesitation in reddening their hands 
with innocent blood, but they shuddered with horror 
at the thought of entering a Gentile house, whence 
leavened things had not been hunted out. Legal mur- 
der would not disqualify from eating the passover, but 
going into the prztorium would. So they stand yell- 
ing outside, and Pilate has to ‘‘ go out”’ to them. 

The dialogue between him and them is a duel in 
two bouts. His first question is a natural one, but 
at the same time it embodies the very assumption 
that they had determined not to admit, namely, that 
they were simply prosecutors and that Pilate was 
the judge. So their answer is almost insolent, and 
yet has to recognize Pilate’s supremacy. They wish 
to present Jesus as a criminal, already tried and con- 
demned, but they have to acknowledge that their 
condemnation has no authority until he endorses it. 
Their arrogance vainly tries to hide their impotence. 

The second round of the struggle leaves the vic- 
tory with the rulers, for they are grimly resolved to 
carry their one point, the death of Jesus, while Pilate 
wriggles, and, as in his whole action, tries to keep 
up his self-respect by saying biting things, while he 
is yielding like a coward and going against his con- 
science. He made a rather fatuous suggestion that 
they should ** judge him according to your law,’’ for 
the very point of their demand was that they had 
judged, and that it was his part tocarry out their death 
sentence. They allow that he is the executioner, and 
claim that they are the judges. So the victory thus 
far is theirs, and we see once more how diabolically 
strong an unscrupulous hatred is, and how sidelong 
regard to self-interest poisons the fountains of justice. 

Since the case is now handed over to Pilate, he has 
the prisoner brought into the pretorium, and pro- 
ceeds, not to sentence, as the rulers demanded, but 
to investigate. It was a strange way of conducting 
an examination, to have no accusers or witnesses, 
but to carry on a tete-a-tete with the accused. Pilate 

robably entered on it with languid interest. It 
ooked to him a small affair to talk with this one _ 
accused of some obscure crime according to the bar- 
barous law of these incomprehensible, unruly sub- 
jects of his. How his heart would have stood still if 
he had known what it really was! He had heard 
somehow that Jesus claimed to be, or was charged 
with having claimed to be, the king of the Jews. 
Probably he thought it rather unnatural that the 
rulers had been taken with such a sudden spasm of 
loyalty to Rome as to delate a would-be insurgent 
against her rule. 

With characteristic Roman directness he goes 
straight to the point, asking no question about Jesus’ 
claim to be the Son of God, for which the sanhedrin 
had condemned him. The prisoner might call him- 
self anything he chose in that nebulous region of re- 
ligious pretensions, but Pilate was interested only in 
his attitude toward Roman authority. Jesus’ counter 
question as to the source of Pilate’s information was 
plainly necessary, for his answer to the original ques- 
tion would be. ‘‘ Yes” or *‘ No,” according as Pilate 
meant a king as a Roman conceived of a king, or a 
king in another sense altogether. If his question 
came from himself, Jesus would say ‘‘ No”; if from 
other sources, he would say ‘‘ Yes,” but with expla- 
nations. 

The flash of proud disclaimer of being ‘‘a Jew,” 
and the implication that his information came from 
those who had delivered Jesus to him, is followed by 
another question which shifts the ground, ‘‘ What 
hast thou done?” That is the point of interest to 
the practical Roman. But Jesus does not answer 
that question, except indirectly, as he goes on to 
point to what his servants have mo? done. 

Very significantly he unveils the nature of his 
kingdom before he directly asserts that he is a king. 
And as significantly he unveils it negatively first. 
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the entire ministry of Jesus. He was involved ina 
massacre on Mount Gerizim, was returned to Rome 
by Vitellius, the proconsul of Syria, and after that 
time his career is in shadow, but various traditions 
emphatically affirm that he ended his own life. From 
these same traditions we learn that the thought of 
Christ was constantly with him, and that in his acute 
imagination Jesus appeared first as a judge, from 
whom he could obtain no mercy, but last as a Saviour, 
from whom came forgiveness. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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He who sells out principle to purchase popularity 
buys only shame. 


al 


Before Pilate 


McLaren, D.D. 


It is not ‘tof this world.”” That phrase primarily 
means ‘‘ not deriving its origin from,’’ and therefore 
not finding its supports in, this present order of 
things. Kingdoms or empires such as Pilate knew 
rested on the power of the sword, but this king's 
kingdom —— that, and Rome’s legions need fear 
no menace from it or him. Observe with what fine 
tact Jesus avoids even suggesting war against Rome. 
It is ‘‘the Jews,” not Pilate’s soldiers, against whom 
Jesus’ servants would havefought. Their abstinence 
from resistance ag ay that this kingdom of his, 
whatever it may be, is not one that Rome need take 
precautions against. A sunbeam does not disturb 
what it shines on; Jesus’ kingdom and Rome's em- 
pire may co-exist. 

But what Jesus says is always said to the world, 
and for all time. And that great saying unveils 
truths which even his disciples have but perteny 
learned as yet. His kingdom draws no strengt 
from the ‘‘ world.” It depends on and is advanced 
by no material helps. Force is alien to it. To enlist 
the state as the church’s ally is to misconceive the 
source of the church’s power and security. The sword 
is forbidden to Christ’s followers. They cease to be 
in harmony with his kingdom when they ‘ fight.” 
Where is there room to thrust in between Christ’s 
words the allowableness of ‘‘ Christian natjons ” wag- 
ing war? 

ilate is satisfied from Jesus’ answer that there is 
no armed rising to be looked for from this ‘‘ king,” 
so he can afford rather to toy with the affair, and 
his repeated question, ‘‘So then you are a king, are 
you?” has probably a tone of heavy jocularity or 
raillery about it. He thinks he has taken the mea- 
sure of this rebel, at allevents. Think of the differ- 
ence between his notion of what he was doing, and 
the reality; of what he deemed Jesus, and what Jesus 
was! Jesus answered accepting the royal title. 
Probably the translation in the margin of the Re- 
vised Version is to be preferred: ‘‘ Thou sayest it, 
because Iam aking.” Notice that Pilate’s question 
omits, this time, ‘‘of the Jews,” and to the question 
in that shape Jesus does not hesitate to reply. But 
he at once goes on to unfold the nature of his king- 
dom positively, as he had just done negatively. fe 
was not ‘‘of this world,” it zs a kingdom of ‘‘the 
truth.” The most superficial form of the contrast 
between the two kindoms is that which at once would 
occur tothe practical official, and would finally clear 
his mind of any lingering suspicion of possible 
political complications arising from Jesus’ claims, 
namely, that between rule resting on force and rule 
resting on ideas. 

Jesus does not unveil the deepest things to ears 
that could not hear. It was not ‘‘given to” Pilate 
‘*to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
because he had no capacity for seeing them if they 
had been unveiled before him. And that shaping of 
Jesus’ words to meet the receptivity of the hearer is 
obvious too, in that this is the only time in which 
Jesus speaks cf himself as having been ‘‘ born,” and 
even here he seems as if he must do justice to his 
own consciousness by adding ‘‘and for this cause 
came I into the world,” even though Pilate would 
not apprehend the mystery of pre-existence and in- 
carnation contained in the to him strange phrase, 
John’s whole Gospel has been teaching the profound 
connection between Jesus and the truth, to which he 
witnesses indeed, but which he also is. The super- 
ficial reading of Jesus’ words must be so deepened as 
to recognize that Jesus comes to de, not merely to at- 
test, the truth, and that what he is, is not merely 
truth, but 74e truth. He is the personal revelation 
of God and of all that we can or need know concern- 
ing God's relation to men and men’s toGod. There- 
fore whoever has real moral affinity with that truth 
will recognize his voice and bow to his authority, and 
so the kingdom of Jesus, the kingdom of God, or of 
heaven, or of the truth, will be formed. 

How beautifully various and yet identical are the 
two representations: ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them, and they follow me,” and ‘‘ Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice.” The kingdom 
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is a flock; the King is the Shepherd. Christ's reve- 
lation of God touches hearts that have anything in 
them to be touched, and by it he sways wills and 
commands men as no emperor or Cesar has ever 
done. The great words sounded to Pilate like well- 
intentioned moonshine. He had the politicians’ and 
soldiers’ contempt for dreamy enthusiasts,—‘‘ideo- 
logues,” as Napoleon called them,—and so, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, he retails the question which 
all his kind launch at such men as he thought Jesus 
to be, and, brushing aside cobwebs, wasted no more 
time with this dreamer, but got to business again 
with the rulers. 

We must barely touch on the last scene, the pref- 
erence of Barabbas. Pilate condemned himself when 
he pronounced that he found no fault in Jesus and 
yet did not set him free. He was paltering with his 
sacred function of dispensing justice, in order to curry 
favor with the rulers. His weak proposal to liberate 
Jesus was the resort of an irresolute man, who knew 
that he was doing a dastardly thing in go | an 
innocent man prisoner, and yet could not pluck up 
heart to let him go. He had nochance with the grim 
resolution of the rulers. They knew their own minds, 
and would be quick to detect Pilate’s weakness. 

John does not tell us what had been Barabbas’ 
crime, beyond calling him ‘‘a robber,” but we know 
that he had been deep in an abortive insurrection. 
To prefer him to Jesus was an unconscious disclosure 
of the be! arwey’ | of pretending to be actuated by sud- 
den loyalty to Rome in bringing Jesus to’Pilate, and 
a revelation of the real sentiments of rulers and mob. 
That was the kind of hero that appealed to their 
sympathies, and really represented what they would 
fain have been if they had ict themselves go. Every 
man of them would have liked to have ‘‘ committed 
murder in the insurrection,” if he could have drawn 
his sword across Pilate’s or any Roman's throat. 

The ideal which they saw in Jesus was too high, 
pure, austere, and yet gentle, to attract; it rather 
rebuked, as it does still. Barabbas was their man, 
and they voted for him, and sent Jesus to the cross. 
The ‘‘ voice of the people” is not always the ‘‘ voice 
of God. The mob in Jerusalem is not the only set of 
men who feel rebuked in the presence of that white 
perfection, and prefer leaders who do not make them 
ashamed of their own foulness, nor sting them into 
efforts to follow after such flawless purity and eleva- 
tion. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Truth never fears death. 








s HEY Leap —- THEREFORE FROM CAIAPHAS 

UNTO THE PRATORIUM, AND IT WAS EARLY.” — 

During Nisan (April), the month in which 
the events of this and the next two lessons occurred, 
it is sunlight in Jerusalem at about 5 A.M., and the 
journey from the house of Caiaphas to the palace of 
the heathen governor must have been between 5 
o'clock and 7, at which time most Orientals are astir 
and on the road. 

‘*Anp THEY THEMSELVES ENTERED NOT INTO THE 
PRATORIUM, THAT THEY Micut Nort BE DEFILED.”’— 
Some Orientals are known to remain two days with- 
out food rather than share the food of others or cook 
their own in the utensils of strangers, for fear of 
ceremonial defilement. Describing her experiences 
between Cashmere and Lesser Tibet, Isabella Bird 
Bishop wrote : ‘‘ The servants carried wadded quilts 
for beds and bedding, and their own cooking uten- 
sils, unwillingness to use those belonging to a Chris- 
tian being nearly the last rag of religion which they 
retained.” My Jcwish acquaintarces who sojourn 
and work in the country among non-Jewish popula- 
tions, return to their Jewish community in Jerusalem 
or Beyrout before every passover. The Jews would 
not enter Pilate’s palace on that holy day because it 
was a heathen’s headquarters, and in it there were 
many things (especially the presence of leaven) 
which would have defiled them. To say that such 
observances among Jews and others do not guarantee 
moral purity is true, though to hint that ceremonial 
observances do not co-exist with right conduct is 
unwarranted. - 

‘* Tue CHIEF Priests DELIVERED THEE UNTO ME.”’— 
Muhammadanism is the state religion of Syria, and 
the successors of Pontius Pilate are Muhammadans ; 
nevertheless, the state recognizes the right of eccle- 
siastical heads of non-Muhammadan communities to 
interpose in certain matters, a right which is some- 
times stretched beyond reasonable limits and the 
patience of Moslem governors and tribunals. A 
spring near my home is claimed by Lias to be his 
own private property. Johanna maintains that it is 
the property of the public, and while the court is 
looking into the matter, ecclesiastical influences are 
secretly brought to bear. Consequently the court is 


paralyzed, and legal decision is delayed indefinitely ; 
for, although the judges, like Pontius Pilate, may 
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know the truth and justice of the matter, yet they 
hate to decide against an influential hierarchy, and 
they endeavor, as Pilate did (John 18 : 39), to effect 
a compromise rather than incur the wrath of chief 
priests. 


SuHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
oe 
Traveling Through the Lord’s Land 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D. D. 


INCE beginning this series of lessons with the 
first quarter we have traced the journeys of 
esus in four divisions of his life on earth. 

1. The first or Judean year of his ministry. 

2. The second or Galilean year. 

3. The third or year of wandering. 

4. The week of the Passion. his we have fol- 
lowed from Sunday until Thursday night, during 
which time we have noted four journeys, all begin- 
ning at Bethany, and all except the last returning to 
the same place. On Thursday night of the Passion 
week Jesus was with his disciples in the supper 
room on Mount Zion. The journeys from midnight 
until the next day belong as strictly to the Week 
of the Passion as do those already considered, but 
for our plan it seems preferable to give the journeys 
of the Saviour’s last day as a separate period,—No. 5. 
The day of crucifixion ; and we will so arrange them. 

First journey : from the supper room tothe Garden 
of Gethsemane. This was taken near midnight be- 
tween Thursday and Friday. It may have been 
through the court of the temple, which at the pass- 
over time was open all night. Draw the line on the 
map or the diagram shown with the last lesson, At 
Gethsemane took place the agony of Jesus, his be- 
trayal, and his arrest. ; 

Second journey: from Gethsemane to the high 
priest’s house. raw the line representing this jour- 
ney, which took Jesus almost back to the supper 
room. At the high priest’s house he was brought 
first before Annas, and afterward before Caiaphas 
and the entire council of the Jews. 

Third journey: from the high priest’s house to 
Pilate’s palace. Trace the journey in a direction a 
little east of north. The meeting with Pilate is the 
one narrated in the lesson of to-day. 

These three journeys were all made in the night 
and early morning of friday. 

SouTH ORANGE, N. J. o 


The hatred of evil men is no small honor. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
od By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Superstition not Religion 
ND they themselves entered not into the Preto- 
A rium, that they might not be — led, but might 
eat the passover (v. 28). In Sir Fowell Buxton’s 
account of his visit to the prison at Civita Vecchia 
may be found the following curious illustration: ‘It 
is odd enough that Gasparoni is very religious now: 
he fasts not only on Friday, but adds a supereroga- 
tory Saturday. But, curious as his theology now is, 
it is still more strange that, according to his own ac- 
count, he was always a very religious man, I asked 
him whether he had fasted when he was a bandit. 
He said ‘Yes.’ ‘ Why did you fast?’ said I. ‘Which 
did you think was the worst, eating meat on a Friday 
or killing aman?’ He answered without hesitation, 
‘In my case it was a crime not to fast; it was no 
crime to kill those who came to betray me.’ With all 
his present religion, however, he told the mayor of 
the town the other day that if he got loose the first 
thing he would do would be to cut the throats of all 
the priests, and the mayor said in this he perfectly 
believed him, and if he were now to break out he 
would be ten times worse than ever. One fact, how- 
ever, shows some degree of scrupulosity. The people 
of the country bear testimony that he never com- 
mitted a murder on Friday.” 


What Jesus Did for Us 


What hast thou done (v. 35). How lightly some 
of us speak those awful words, ‘‘ Christ died for 
me”! We have not really felt what they mean. 
There was a poor, ignorant man who had heard 
something of the love of Jesus when a child, but asa 
man he had lived without God in the world. The 
only thing he cared for was his dog, and by and by 
he was unable to pay his tax, and was told he must 
pay or get rid of the dog. So he determined to drown 

is faithful companion. Arriving at the water-side, 
the man seized the dog, and in spite of its pleading 
looks cast it into the river and held it down, even 
beating its head with a stone. Suddenly he over- 
balanced himself, and fell forward into the. deep 
water. There, as he sank helpless for the last time, 
he felt himself seized and dragged toward the shore, 
and on reaching it he found it was his dog, with 
bleeding head and sad, loving eyes, which had saved 
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his life. On the sick-bed from which he never rose 
that rough, half heathen man told the story of his 
rescue, and how the devotion of the dog had brought 
to his mind for the first time the love of Jesus in 
saving those who were his murderers, 


Christ the Mightiest King of All 


Art thou a king then? (v. 37.) In the Cologne 
Cathedral there is a rude image of oak bearing the 
marks of extreme age, representing a giant with a 
child upon hisshoulder. ‘* Whoisthis?” the traveler 
asks of the sacristan, and he answers, ‘‘ This is Offero, 
the man in search of a master.” Then he relates the 
story. Offero would serve only the mightiest. He 
offered himself to the greatest of earthly kings, and 
served him well until, on a certain occasion in a ban- 
quet hall, the name of Satan was mentioned, whereat 
the king turned pale and trembled. ‘* Why art thou 
frightened, oh king?” he asked. ‘‘ Because this is 
the Prince of Darkness, and he is mightier than I.” 
Then Offero went in search of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and found him without difficulty. He entered 
his service, and all went well until, as they were 
journeying on the highway, they came t» the cross 
roads, where stood a crucifix. There Satan fell 
a-trembling, and refused to pass on. ‘‘ Why art thou 
afraid ?’’ asked Offero. ‘‘ Because this is the Christ 
who rules in heaven, and who suffered on the cross 
for men, and he is mightier than I.” So Offero gave 
himself to the service of Christ, and never needed to 
change masters again, for he had found the King 
who is Lord over all. 


. The Inspiration of a Great Purpose 


To this end have I been born, and to this end am 1 
come into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth (v. 37). A recent article calls attention 
to a splendid statement once made by Sir Fowell 
Buxton, the great English philanthropist, whose 
sublime purpose was to free every slave in the 
British dominions. Buxton said: ‘‘I thank God that 
I have pursuits in life so deeply interesting as they 
proceed, and so full of promise in the magnitude of 
their results, that they deserve to absorb my whole 


being. I would not exchange objects with any living 
being.” The vigor and courage of such a man is 
contagious. To hear him or be in his presence is 


like a breath from the sea or a breeze from the moun- 
tain tops. And yet as a boy he was dubbed ‘the 
dunce” asastudent. His aabhe purpose and patient, 
persistent effort made a great man of him. 


Witnesses Who Cannot be Refuted 

I come into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth (v.37). It has been well said that 
the highest evidence of Christianity is a life incar- 
nating truth. ‘‘ My dear, in thy face I have seen the 
eternal!’’ said Bunsen to his wife when dying. A 
noted infidel said he dared not stay in Fonsion's 
company for two hours; it would ‘‘compel him to be 
a Christian.” Hume confessed that his deistic ‘* phi- 
losophy could not explain a Christian life.” And 
another has said that ‘‘Christians are the world’s 
Bible,”—the only one that many ever read. 

Nyack-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


% 
Zealots for rites easily forget the right. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HAT they might not be defiled (v. 28). If this 
were not ne all the time and every- 
where, it would seem impossible that human 

nature could be guilty of such ostrich-like self-decep- 
tion. These men, polluted in the — fountain- 
springs of their being by the murder which they were 
hatching, were yet afraid of defiling themselves by 
crossing the threshold of the headquarters of a 
Roman military governor! Well, I have seen people 
reeking with moral vileness who were equally afraid 
of defiling themselves by washing in a bow] that had 
been used by servants, or sitting at a table with 
‘* social inferiors.” How much less absurd is it to 
see the scrupulous attention with which people scrub 
their persons and their clothes to remove the most 
trivial stain, and then befoul their lips with impure 
stories and their bodies with filthy deeds? Nothing 
is to be shuddered at but the defilement of the soul. 
No heart is ever what it ought to be until sucha 
shudder runs through it at having an impure emo- 
tion as runs through the body when our hands touch 
some loathsome object. 

Take him yourselves, and judge him according to 
your law (vy. 31). In appearance this was a square 
deal. In reality it was a cowardly evasion. Pilate 
simply wanted to escape a disagreeable experience 
and avoid a moral responsibility. He did not fool the 
Jews, and he probably did not even deceive himself. 
Our consciences have the knack of seeing through 
such contemptible performances. We may evade 
dangers, but not duties ; troubles, but not tasks ; 
obstacles, but not obligations. There are responsi- 
bilities which belong to us and to noone else in God’s 
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whole world. We cannot pass them along, and 
even to try to shun them is ignominy. I like that 
piquant, significant phrase of the street,—‘‘ It’s up to 
you.” There burns in it like a flame the instinctive 
recognition that when some solemn problem or some 
rave duty marches up to a man and looks him 
in the eye he cannot dodge it, and he cannot evade 
it, without becoming a poltroon or a knave. This 
case thus faced Pilate. Circumstances had brought 
an innocent young rabbi into his court, and it was 
his bounden duty to try him and toset him free. He 
 anedegee he skulked, but he could not get away. 
There is a remorseless grip in all situations that in- 
volve duties, 
liverance. 

Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it 
thee concerning me (v.34). Whatisit that rings true ? 
What has moral power? What produces transforma- 
tionsin character? That which a man says of himself, 
out of his own experience, out of his own conviction, 
out of hisown soul. Any well trained poll-parrot can 
excite attention, but not conviction. The trouble 
with so many Sunday-school teachers and preachers 
is that they sav what others ‘‘ have told them.”’ It 
is mere repetition ; it is mere Rocacgrapey. Do you 
suppose that Demosthenes’ ‘‘ Oration on the Crown,” 
or Burke's on ‘‘ The Conciliation of the American Col- 
onies,” would have moved the people if it had been 
shouted through a eS Pee by the in- 
formation that it was copyrighted by the —— Com- 
pany, ‘‘ New York and Paris.” ? I recognize that all 
that you know e2] all that I know has been told us 
by others, for we are not original students or creative 

eniuses, 
t can be digested. When a lion eats an ox, the ox 
becomes a lion, Your pupils know instinctively 
whether you have made what Dr. McLaren tells you 
a part of your inmost self, or whether you are simply 
reeling itoff as he told it to you, like a talking- 
machine. 

To this end have I been born... that I should 
bear witness unto the truth (v. 37). How many per- 
sons out of the first hundred you meet do you suppose 
have the remetest idea what in the world they were 
born for, anyhow? You might almost as well ask so 
many grasshoppers or robins. Just ask yourself and 
see if you know. What did you come into the world 
for ? To just have fun? Well, you will get hand- 
somely fooled. To get rich? About one person out 
of a thousand eyer acquires a competence. To be 
famous? Only one out of a million attains a national 
reputation. o just exist? The idea is absurd. 
What then? Le 7 as Jesus said, ‘‘to bear witness 
unto the truth.” ou were brought into being to live 
out the life God planned for you, and to do your tiny 
task consciously. You are to feel God working 
through you, and to proclaim resolutely to the whole 
world this truth,—that God is love. In proportion as 
por bear witness to that sublime idea your life will 

¥e a success ; in proportion as you shirk it, a failure. 

Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice 
(v. 37). That is a very solemn affirmation. Do you 
believe it? Do you believe that inability to hear, to 
recognize, to respond to the doctrines and character 
of Jesus is a proof that a soul is full of error? You 
know that the strings of musical instruments vibrate 
to tones with which they are chorded, Is it that way 
with souls? It seems so. The hearts of true pa- 
triots were chorded to the tones of patriotism in the 
heart of the arch-patriot Washington, and vibrated 
when he spoke. The hearts of the true lovers of art 
responded to the voice of Michaelangelo. Is it not a 
solemn thing, then, to realize that the strings of your 
soul do not. vibrate to the words of Jesus Christ? It 
proves you wrong. Go tune your soul to the ideas, 
emotions, purposes, of Jesus Christ. 

CINCINNATI, Our10, 


In the moral realm evasion is not de- 


“ 
Envy never lacks for accusations. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—As the schools have had this lesson re- 
atedly, it is fair to assume that the scholars 
now something about the trial of Jesus in its 

varied aspects. ‘This review is based on this fact. 
Give the title of the lesson. Give the Golden Text. 
To what council did the Jews first take Jesus ? What 
judgment did that council pass on the Master? To 
-«whom did they next take him? Of what crime did 
they charge him ? ee to be a king.) With 
what other crime did they charge him? (Forbidding 
to pay taxes.) Did Jesus ever claim to be king? 
Draw out the fact that after the feeding of the five 
thousand /hey themselves tried to force him to pro- 
claim himself king, and he refused. Whom did the 
ews ask to have released to them in the place of 
vee ? What had Barabbas done? What did Pilate 
say of Jesus? ‘I find no faultin him.’’ Now put 
down the words Pilate Said Innocent. To whom 
did Pilate sené Jesus? To Herod. What judgment 
did Herod sonhim? He said he was innocent. 
Put down the word Herod. What became of Judas ? 


But there is a way of making it our own. " 
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What did Judas say of Jesus before he committed 
suicide ? e said he was innocent. Put down the 
word Judas, At the crucifixion, what did the cen- 
turion say of our Lord? He said he was righteous. 
Yes, and that means innocent. Put down the word 
Centurion. Here, then, are four witnesses to the 
innocence of the one whom they crucified. Why, 
then, did God permit Jesus to die on the cross? 
Because he, as the innocent Lamb of God, was to 
suffer in our place. Now sing, ‘‘I gave my life for 
thee,” or some similar hymn that tells of the death 
of Jesus for us. Then lead in a prayer of thanks- 
giving for this love of God for us, and for the love of 
the Master for us, that led to this death on the cross. 





PILATE—HEROD 
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It ts the character and not the court that makes 
the king. 
oo ee 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book *‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


‘* The world is very evil."’ Psalm 2: 1-8. 


*** Tis for conquering kings to gain."’ (2:1-6. 3: 1-4.) 
** All hail the power of Jesus’ name!'’ Psalm g : 5-8. 
** Rejoice, the Lord is King."’ (10: 3-8. 13:3, 4.) 
‘** Alleluia! sing to Jesus!" Psalm 18 : 46-50. 
‘* Hail, thou once despiséd Jesus.”’ (21: 11-14. 31: 7-12.) 
‘* Look, ye saints; the sight is glo- Psalm 20. 

rious."’ (23: 1-6. 37: 1-6.) 
‘‘In the hour of trial, Jesus, plead Psalm 54: 1-5. 

for me."’ (7a:%3,2 22:2, 2.) 
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Hatred’s accusation ts its own conviction. 
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The. Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The King and His Kingdom 


1. He Who Stood in Chains was and is a King: 

Art thou the King of the Jews ? (28-33). 

There was given him dominion (Dan. 7 : 14). 
The throne of his father David (Luke 1 : 32, 33). 
Lord of lords, and King of kings (Rev. 17 : 14). 
2. His Kingdom is Real, though Invisible : 

My kingdom is not of this world (35, 36). 
Shali... God... set up a kingdom (Dan. 2: 44). 
Eat and drink... in my kingdom (Luke 22 : 29, 30). 
‘The eternal kingdom of our Lord (2 Pet. 1: 11). 

3- The Kingdom has its Own Peaceful Weap of Conquest: 

Of this world... servants fight... but now (36). 

Our warfare... not of the flesh (2 Cor. 10 : 4). 
The whole armor of God (Eph. 6 : 13-17). 
Sharper than any two-edged sword (Heb. 4 : 12). 
4. He is a King by Right of Royal Birth : 

To this end have I been born (37). 





A son... government... upon his shoulder (Isa. 9 : 6). 
I will raise. . . a righteous Branch (Jer. 23 : 5). 
His Son. . . heir of all things (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 


s- His Kingdom is Founded upon the Truth, and Not on 
Error or Violence : 


That I should bear witness unto the truth (37). 

a Christ, who is the faithful witness (Rev. 1 : 5). 
<now the truth .. . make you free (John 8 : 32). 

Grace ard truth. . . through Jesus Christ (John r 
6. He is a King in Purity and Righteousness : 

/ find no crime in him (38). 
With righteousness shall he judge (Isa. 11 : 1-5). 
Holy, guileless, undefiled, separated (Heb. 7 : 26). 
Who did no sin (1 Pet. 2: 22). 
7. His Kingdom Depends upon the Personal Choice of Men: 

Not this man, but Barabbas (39, 40). 


Choose life, that thou mayest live (Deut. 30: 19). 
Seek ye first his kingdom ( Matt. 6: 33). 
If any man willeth to do his will (John 7 : 17). 


bal 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


$87). 


Monday.—John 18 : 1-14. ..... 
Tuesday.—John 18: 15-27. .... 
Wednesday.—John 18 : 28-40 . 
Thursday.—Luke 23: 1-12. ... 
Friday.—John 19:1-12...... 
Saturday.— Matt. 27: 15-26. ... 
Sunday.—1 Peter 2: 20-25. . 


.. « « Jesus betrayed 
. Before the high priest 
. Jesus before Pilate 

. The accusation 

ses . Pilate troubled 
. . Despised and rejected 
. . Christ our example 
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Men do not escape the judgment of truth by scoff- 
ing at it. 
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[Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
Fae | teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 








Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


Lesson Material: Jesus Tried by Pilate as King of 
the Jews. 


Lesson Aim: Crown Jesus King in Heart and Life. 


OTE.—The Jerusalem diagram on the picture- 
roll cover will help greatly if the journeys of 
Thursday night are traced with colored chalk. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Who can name any orang “| ? 
eard m 


Though we may 
never see a king, we have hea 


any stories about 





them, both good and bad. The king’s home is called 
a——? Palace. On great occasions he wears a ? 
Crown. And he sits upon a——? Throne. His 


food, splendid clothes, and elegant furniture are the 
best that money can buy, and many people serve him. 

Long ago there lived a King unlike those. He had 
no beautiful home, but moved from place to place, 
and was often hungry and tired. He had no servants 
to wait upon him, but he served others. These are 
some of the things he did: He healed a boy from 
fever, and a lame man; he fed five thousand hungry 
men; he cured a blind man; he bathed the tired 
feet of. his friends. You know his name ? 
Jesus, who went about doing good. (Write Jesus.) 
Only a few called him king. 


REVIEW. 


When Nathanael first talked to him, he said, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Son of God, thou art A7zwg of Israel." After 
Jesus fed the five thousand, the people wanted to 
make him king (John 6:15), but Jesus went away 
into the mountain alone. Sometimes Jesus talked 
with his disciplés about his kingdom; though it 
seemed hard for them to understand what he meant, 
for he had no palace nor throne nor crown, Jast 
once he was really treated like a king,—one Sun- 
day, when the people spread palm branches and gar- 
ments before him, and sang ‘‘ Hosanna: Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord, even the 
Xing of Israel.” 

Some who heard the singing that day were angry, 
and wanted to kill him, because so many followed him. 
On Thursday night of that same week, Jesus and his 
disciples met in the upper room, when Jesus washed 
their feet and ate supper with them, and afterwards 
talked and prayed so lovingly with them. 





INTERVENING EVENTS, 

About midnight they crossed the brook towards 
Bethany, but stopped in a garden called Gethsemane, 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives. There Jesus 
prayed until a band of soldiers came with lanterns, 
torches, swords, and staves to take him. ‘Their 
leader was Judas, the disciple who betrayed Jesus 
with a kiss. P pass was so brave that at first the 
soldiers seemed afraid to touch him ; but they soon 
seized him, and bound his hands, then led him to 
Annas and Caiaphas, the high priests. The disci- 

les were so frightened that they ran away. Two 
ollowed a long way off to see what would happen. 
The high priest asked Jesus some questions about 
his disciples and teaching, and Jesus told that he 
haa taught in the synagogues and temple where all 
could hear. 


LEsson. 


Very early Friday morning they led him to the 
Roman governor, Pilate, who was in Jerusalem. 
(The Picture Roll shows him before Pilate.) Pilate 
asked his enemies what was the matter, and they 
said, ‘‘If he were not a bad man, we should not 
have delivered him up unto thee,” and they told that 
he had called himself king. So Pilate asked, ‘* Art 
thou the king of the Jews?” Jesusexplained: ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.” 

Pilate asked again, ‘‘Art thou a king then ?”’ 
—- answered, ‘‘ Thou sayest that I ama king, ... 

o this end am I come into the world. . . . Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice.” Pilate said, 
‘‘What is truth?” Twice he said to the people, ‘I 
find no crime in him,” and he wanted to let Jesus go 
free. He said, ‘‘Shall I release unto you the king 
of the Jews?” and they cried, ‘‘ Not this man, but 
Barabbas,’’—a robber. 

Then the soldiers made fun of Jesus, pretending 
that he was aking. They dressed him in a purple 
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lest he should do them an injury, shrank | 
back (v. 6). The disposition of the disci- | 
ples (Luke 22: 49), and the act of Peter 
(John 18: 10), showed that the fears of 
the soldiers were not groundless, 
The Arraignment Before the High 
Priests (vs. 19-24). Describe the ques: 
tions of Annas, and the answers of 
esus concerning his teaching, and the 
insult to him by one of the officers. Use 


dices against the Jews as enemies of 
— Show that the common people 
onored and loved him, that the multi- 
tude of Jews, apart from the influence 
of the priests and Pharisees, hailed him 
King when he entered into Jerusalem, 
and that there was no enmity against 
him by Jews as Jews, for he also was a 
Jew. The responsibility for the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord was with the eccle- 
siastical leaders in Judzea, who despised 
also the Jewish people whom he re- 
garded with compassion. 
The Trial Before Pilate. 
the Jewish rulers had tried and con- 
demned Jesus on the charge, which he 
confessed, that he claimed to be the Son 
of God (Luke 22 : 66-71). But they had 


Therefore they brought him to Pilate, 
and asked that he would pronounce the 
sentence on him of death on the cross 
oe 18 : 28-32). Pilate, however, re- 
used to sentence a prisoner whom he had 
not himself tried. They then brought 
three charges against Jesus,—exciting 


fuse to pay taxes, and claiming himself 
to be king of the Jews (Luke 23: 2). 
Pilate fixed on the only charge which 
seemed to him of consequence, and ex- 
amined his prisoner on it. Jesus ex- 
plained to him that the kingdom of 
which he was king was not one which 


the spiritual kingdom of the truth, hav- 
ing as its subject all who were of the 
truth. Hard, sélfish, and cruel as Pilate 
was, he was fully convinced of the in- 
nécence of Jesus. He went out of his 
judgment hall before the waiting priests, 


18 : 33-38). 
ated their charges, and refused to accept 
the verdict (Luke 23 : 4, 5). Then Pilate 














robe, the color that kings wore; they put 
a crown of thorns upon his head, and a 
stick in his hand for a wand; then they 
called, ‘‘ Hail, king of the Jews,” and 
struck him with their hands as they 
passed by. 

Pilate showed Jesus to the people 
wearing the crown of thorns and the 
purple robe, and again wanted to let 
him go (the Times Lesson Picture illus- 
trates this), but the people called ‘‘ Cru- 


cify him!” Pilate said again, ‘‘ Behold 
your king,” and they cried out, ‘‘ Cru- 
cify him!” Once again Pilate said, 


‘* Shall I crucify your king?” and they 
answered, ‘‘ We have no king but Cze- 
sar.”” So Pilate let the Jews take Jesus 
to be crucified, though he knew he had 

done no wrong. (Re- 


call ‘‘ Suffered under | 


Pontius Pilate” 
the Creed. ) 

But, children, Je- 
sus was truly a king 
for all that,—not to 
wear a crown upon 


a throne, like kings | 
you read about, but | 


to hold the best place in people’s hearts, 
to help them to doright. That is what 
we mean when we pray ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come” in our hearts. (Draw the heart 
around ‘‘Jesus.”) Each person must 
choose for himself to Crown Jesus 
King. (Complete the outline, and sing): 


**Crown him, all ye little children.’’ 


He did speak the truth that day, for no 
other king ever had so many followers 
as Jesus has in the world to-day. We 
call them Christians. (Ask for decisions, 
and sing): 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 


Malice begets nurder. 


in | 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


i her Scripture for this lesson is John 
18: 1to19: 16. Study the entire 
account until you can repeat to 
ourself the story from the departure of 
Jesus with his disciples out of the upper 
room to the final act of Pilate delivering 
him to be crucified. Leave out of the 
account the incident of Peter’s denial, 
as that is without special bearing on 


the meaning of Christ’s trial before the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts. Divide 
John’s accounts into : 

The Arrest of Jesus (18: 1-11). Judas, 


who had left the company of the disci- 
ples at the command of Jesus some 
| hours earlier (13 : 27-30), went to the 





| chief priests with the announcement 
| that he could seize Jesus without the 
| knowledge of the people, of whom they 
| were afraid (Matt. 26: 4,5). They pro- 
| vided him with a cohort of the soldiers 
who constituted the city police, and of 
a guard of the temple priests,—all these 
| being under the orders of the sanhedrin. 
| It seems probable that Judas went first 
| with them to the upper room, but find- 
jing it empty, turned at once to the 
| garden, which he knew well was a re- 
sort of his Master. 

Give a sketch of Judas, his ambition, 
how it was disappointed, his growing 
avarice, his pride wounded by Christ’s 
rebukes, his hate hungering for revenge 
on his Master, who had found him out. 
The understanding of these passions of 
Judas illustrates by contrast the passion 
of Christ’s sacrifice (1 Pet. 3 : 18). 

Picture the arrest of Jesus. He was ex- | 
pecting it, and at once surrendered him- 
self (John 18: 4). The police,knowing that | 
he was regarded as having supernatural 
power, startled by his sudden appear: | 





ance with calmness and dignity, fearing 





offered to treat Jesus as a criminal, and 
| over feast. But they refused this offer, 
and asked for the pardon of a robber 
(John 18 : 39, 40). 

Next, Pilate ordered that Jesus should 
be cruelly flogged, thus recognizing him 


/as a criminal according to the charge | 


made by the chief priests, but intending 
still to pardon him. The soldiers need- 
lessly insulted him in performing their 
duty, and then Pilate repeated his ver- 
dict, ‘‘ Not guilty,” appealing to their 
sense of pity as they looked on the 
bruised and suffering Christ whom he 
had brought out before them (John 19 : 
1-5). But the chief priests again clam- 
ored for his crucifixion, repeating now 
the real charge on which they had con- 
demned him (vs. 6,7). Pilate was awed 
by this charge, and again examined 
Jesus, who solemnly reminded him of 
the duties of his office, while assuring 
him that the sin of the priests was 
greater than his (vs. 8-11), Pilate once 
more sought to set Jesus free, but the 
priests now managed to suggest that a 
charge of disloyalty tothe emperor might 


be urged against Pilate himself, unless | 


he yielded to their demand. Then he 
compelled them to renounce all claim to 
national independence, and comforting 
himself with this weak revenge, deliv- 
ered Jesus to their will (vs. 12-16). 
Painter, poet, and orator have vied 
together to present the picture to which 


| the Roman ruler pointed when he said, 


‘* Behold, the man!” But around it has 
gathered a dignity and grandeur which 
cannot be reproduced on canvas or in 
words, which makes the crown of thorns 
a priceless diadem, and the purple robe 
a garment of glory. The condemned 
Jesus has pronounced judgment on the 
world which crucified him, and he is 
coming to be acknowledged by all man- 
kind as King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Boston. 


(For "' The Senior Bible Class" see next page, 
second column) 


this opportunity to dispel common preju- | 


Show that | 


not legal authority to put him to death. | 


sedition, encouraging the people to re- | 


would seek to overthrow Cesar, but was | 


and gave his verdict, ‘‘ Not guilty ” (John | 


But they clamorously reiter- | 


ardon him according to their custom of | 
aving a criminal pardoned at the pass- | 
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Sanozol 


More than half the charm of a pretty 
face is a Healthy Complexion, free from dis- 


figuring Pimples, Blackheads and Humors. 
Sanozol Lotion and Soap will relieve all such 
affections, 


No need of medicines 
No need of drugs 


Simply plenty of fresh water, Sanozol Soap 
and Lotion. 


No grease, or salve, 
or creams 


Sufferers from Eczema will find in 
Sanozol Lotion and Soap a guick relief with- 
out stomach-destroying medicines. zol 
Treatment is external and therefore far 
superior to any other skin disease remedy on 

the market. 
The daily use of Sanozol Soap will 
kin pe 


give to your and hands a 
mear perfect as nature can make it. 
You not have to wait months for 
results. : 

Lotion, $1.75 a full pint bottle; half pint, 
$1.00. Soap, 25 cents per cake or jar; Box, 
three cakes, 65 cents. ‘Trial size Lotion, 2 
cents. At druggists, or sent on receipt o 
price. Address 


Sanozol Laboratory 


100-102 Elton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dept. 5 
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HOW TO. 
BECOME 
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“a> NURSE 


ee 


FE. have equipped thousands of earnest 
women now in successful practice, 
endorsed by physicians and patients, and 
earning $12 to $30 weekly. We teach this 
profession by correspondence 
An interesting booklet that will make clear 
to you the aims and mcthods which have 
made the Chautauqua School pre-eminent in 
its fieid will be gladly mailed at your request. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing, 
286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Effer- 
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| 3 Ga Head- 
aches 

SICK STOMACHS, INDIGESTION 

Acte Wedects thal thas reisiged the favor af 


hysicians and the Public 
Jor more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, yoc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street. New York. 
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Teaching 


Scachérs 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


This book is not only the best 
book on the Sunday-school teach- 
er’s work, but is the only book 
that treats with system and with 
thoroughness the teaching process, 
and the work of the teacher in 
both instruction and influence in 
and out of the class. It has no 
rival. It is written in plain and 
direct language, with illustrations 
calculated to carry its truths home 
to every mind. A book of 400 
pages; size, 54734 ; bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.25. At book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































The New 
Novel by 
the Author of 


‘MRS. WIGGS' 
‘LOVEY MARY’ 


SANDY 


BY 
Alice Hegan Rice 
Illustrated 
$100 


Now ready everywhere 


The canter Co 








SCRIPTURE WALL ROLL 


SELECTIONS TO MEMORIZE 
SUGGESTED BY HELEN MILLER GOULD 


For private use in the home, in Young People’s 
Meetings, and in Sunday-school, or other Bible-class 
rooms. Thirty-five pages, 14X20, with wooden roll 
and cord, and attractive cover design printed in blue 
and silver. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

The International Committee of 
vow Men's Christian i A 
est egth Street, New York City. 


TT 1 Any Sunda school oan ‘to-day 
We Furnish obtain Tunison's Bible sings, 
Both th and a// the mosey to pay for 
e them by oor pl —-. Takes no 
money from the treasury. 
Maps and Leaves no debt. Has — 
over 12,000 schools and can 
the Money supply yours. 


H. Cc. Tunison, Pub., 1092 Wilcox ' Ave., Chicago 
Educational Evangelism 
By Charles E. McKinley 


Pp. 265. Price, $1.25 net. A live book on a live topic. 
Every minister, parent, and teacher should read it. 
Returnable if not satisfactory. 


THE PH.GRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches at New V ork and Chicago. 


WHITE 
CHRISTOPHER 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, Author 
of “ Fishin’ Jimmy,” “ Story~-‘Tell Lib, etc. 
Ilustrated by Alice Barber Stevens. 


“It is fascinating ; 
~aes tender. 








it is - od it is sweet 
“—Living Churc 

* The perusal of it was an epoch j in my life.””— 
Correspondent of The Sunday School Times. 


Heavy deckle-edge paper; gilt top; cover in 
dark blue and white. A suitable gift book. 
75 cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Promptly relieve Coughs, HMoarse- 
mess, Throat and Lung Troubles. 
Soid in boxes only. Avoid imitations, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus before Pilate 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 18:1 
to 19: 16.) 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The story given in the Fourth Gospel 
of the arrest and trials of Jesus is in 
many ways supplemental to that of the 
synoptic Gospels. Many details of in- 
terest and of significance are found ex- 
clusively in this account. 

The reference in verse 2 to the habit- 
ual use of the garden of Gethsemane by 
Jesus and the twelve illustrates’ the 
voluntariness of the surrender of Jesus. 
Verses 5 and 6 introduce a special detail, 
the remarkable impression made by him 
upon the band which went to arrest him. 
No one wished to be the first one to lay 
hands upon him. But with gentleness 
and calmness he yielded himself to them, 
protecting, as we would expect, his dis- 
ciples. 

The band took him at once to Annas, 
according to the Fourth Gospel. Annas 
had been high priest, but had been de- 
Bieh 5 Nevertheless his son-in-law was 

h priest and Annas himself remained 
a man of wide influence, 

We are impressed by the dignity and 
reasonableness of Jesus during his ex- 
amination at the house of the high priest. 
| No accusation could be fastened upon 
| him. 

The private examination before Pilate 
is almost wholly peculiar to this Gospel. 
Jesus was taken to the governor's quar- 
ters very early inthe morning. He was 
taken there, not to be judged, but to be 
sentenced. By being put into the hands 
of Pilate the method of death became 
crucifixion, a form of capital punish- 
| ment not practised by the lowe, Asked 
| concerning the charge which the Jews 
had laid against him, Jesus described 
his spiritual kingship. Seeing that his 
case was not a criminal one, Pilate tried 
repeatedly to set Jesus free by appeal- 


ing to the ancient custom in regard to | 


prisoners, and by scourging Jesus and 
giving him uptoabuse. Failing in his 
purpose, he again saw Jesus privately, | 
and was more than ever convinced of 
his innotence, but, not daring to with- 
stand the clamor of the people, he basely 
yielded Jesus up for execution. It was 
only a seeming triumph for the foes of 
Jesus. 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 


Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Stalker's ‘‘ Trial and Death of. Jesus” 
is a classic on these chapters. Stapfer, 
‘* The Death and Resurrection of Jesus” 
(chap. 9), is also wey 
Dods’ notes in the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament and Plummer in the Cam- 
bridge Bible are reliable. For the order 
of the text see Moffatt’s New Testament | 
(528-530). 

III, QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AnD Discus- 
SION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Arrest and‘Trial from the | 
Fourth Gospel Standpoint. 
particulars regarding the arrest of Jesus 
are given only in the Gospel of John? | 
(2.) What details of the trial does it alone | 

=| mention ? 

| 2. The Motive of the Narrative. (3-) 
| What seems to be the controlling idea in 
| the mind of the writer, guiding his selec- 
| tion of material describing the trial ? 

3. The Inguiry before Annas. (4.) 
What was its result from the Jewish 
standpoint? (5.) Why is there no ac- 
count in John of the trial before Cai- 
aphas ? 

4. The Trial before Pilate. (6.) What 
proves that the charge of treason was 
really made to Pilate at his first inter- 
view with the multitude? (7.) How did 
anne satisfy him that it was false? (8.) 
| In what three ways did Pilate try to per- 

suade the people to set Jesus free ? 

5. The Contrasted Personalities. (9.) 
Compare the character sketches of Jesus, 
Pilate, and the Jews in this narrative. 

6. The True Authors of Jesus’ Death. 
(10.) Who was really responsible ? 

(Continued on next page, second column) 
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JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 20th Century Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 





S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- 
bet. 


** The most complete and best 
arrangee ¢ of, all the helps in vari- 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXPORD UV ERS PRESS 
; ERICAN BRANC 


91 and 93° Fifth Ave., New York 
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an Oxford is sufficient. 

keeps on improving 

prove a dolightiat _ a ise.”” 
hristian Nation, 1004. 


JUST ISSUED! 
4 quart in a pint measure.’ 


OXFORD 
Brevier Black Faced 


__ Large e type in small compass. 
A TIME SAVER! 


OXFORD 
Cyclopedic Concordance 


Containing Helps, Dictionary, Glos- 
saries, Concordance, Maps, etc. 
One Alphabetical Order. 75¢. and $2. 


THE BOOK FOR ALL 


S. S. Scholars’ Treasury 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
“*Should be in the hands of ev ery 
Sunday-school scholar in the land. 
—Christian Endeavor World, 1904. 
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FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 


Told for Young and Old. 168 Complete Stories with Unique Titles 


‘The old story told in a most refreshing and fascinating way.’’-REV. 
FRANCIs FE. CLaRK (Christian Endeavor.) ‘*A charming volume. 
illustrations are fine.’’—BisHop CHARLES C. MCCABE. 
Not an imitation.’’—THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
‘*Written by a master hand, directed by a master mind.” 
—RUSSELL H. CoNWELL, D.D. 


Popular Edition 8 Color Plates 


The 
**itis a needed 


‘*A masterful success.’’—METH. REVIEW. 
262 Engravings 762 pp. 
OR MAILEO ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $/50 BY 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON CO. Publishers, PH/LADELPHIA; 





HEADQUARTERS for Children’s Day Services. 
BLOSSOM-TIME. 


STANDARD SONGS. 





full and clear. | 


(t.) What | 


12 returnable samples on request. 
‘T'wo-color Children’s Day Service. 
STANDARD SELECTIONS for Children’s Day. 
196 Hymns. 

HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1312 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Rufus W. Miller, D.D. Editor. 
15 cents. 


Orchestration. 25 cents returnable copy 





Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in 
Give name .o' 


(GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 


and Catalogue No. 21. 


y designs. Send for full particulars 
urch and number of communicants. 
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CHILDREN'S it. 


** JUNE-TIDE VOICES,’ a new and choice S. S. 
| Service for Children’s Day by Adam Geibel, R. Frank 
| Lehman, and others. Bright, melodious, and dignified 
music, exercises, etc. 5 cents per copy (for 10 cents 
we send two other Services also); $4.00 per hundred, 
not prepaid. 

Nine Carols and Choruses for Children’s Day, 
together with 245 other selections for all seasons and 
lessons, are contained in ‘* WORLD-WIDE HOSAN- 
NAS,”’ the new hymn book for Sunday-schools that 
is winning such splendid success. A free examination 
copy mailed te any Superintendent on receipt of 10 
cents to pay postage. $25.00 per hundred. Specimen 
pages free, also special plans of payment. 


Geibel & Lehman 1226 Arch St.,Phila. 


17 E. 16th St., N.Y. 


CHILDREN'S DAY |": 








Our newest and best services are 


Garlands of Beauty 
Gladness Every where 
Among the Birds 
| A Feast of Flowers 
Lights, Earthly and Heavenly 
Children of the Gospel 
Price 





cents per dozen, mailed. Sam- | 





individual Communion 
Cups 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- - 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3, churches 
where they are in use. © Free Book. 

We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 

munion 7 St. 

















Sanitary Com Outfit Co. N.Y. 
PL CHIMES 
and PEALS 
Best Superior Co: Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL GUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 





THE GENUINE. MENFELY BELLS 


“he Wat oy : perfect, highest class bells in the oy 
eneely & Co., Waterviiet, West Teoy P. O.. N.Y. P. O., 
For ciectriz, gas, or a. Send 


Be Sore pect, Sn LIGHT 


estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 5st Pearl St., New York. 


Children’s Day Services 


** New—unusual—charming.’’—The S. S. Times. 
Sharon’s Rose Send roc. in 

stamps for sam- 
Feast of Flowers 


ples of the three. 
Banners of Junetide | 


$4.00 the 100, 
not prepaid. 
Exercises, Songs, and Recitations No. 2 
for Children’s Day, 25 cents copy. 
oe 


1018-20 Arch ee 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. 156 Fifth Ave. N 
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‘wo services of superior merit, 55c per doz. 
. Send 100 for samples of our three best including 
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Sunday School. 
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Containing delightful music, recitations, etc. 
5 cents each ; 50 
ples of any three sent for ten cents. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
52 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SERVICES 
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SIX 
T wi id f ch me 
he or or ris 
A MISSIONARY CANTATA fullarMeredith Co. 
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John J. Hood 1034 Arch Street, 
RENS 


OUR FREE BOOKL 


MUSIC EXENING ¢ iano, “Organ. 


fanio, Cornet, and Mandolin. Tells how you can 
learn to play any instrument and to sing ee ~ coving 
your home. It is free and will interest Send yo 


$. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BEX NISC, 9 UaNOn Se. a. ¥. 
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THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY~-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
dren's Day. 
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Washington St., Ch 
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LESSON FOR MAY 21 


DAINTY DISH 
OF VARIETY 


Food monotony is the foe of 
appetite. ‘The palate craves 
a change and the body de- 
mands it. The never-ending 
problem of the household is 
to prepare foods of tempting 
variety which are at the same 
gise nourishing and health 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 
Biscuit 


solves the probiem for the 
reason that it may be served 
in hundred of ways combined 
with milk, cream, egys and all 
sorts of seasonable truits and 
vegetables —a different dish 
for every meal every day. 
And as for healthful nutri- 
ment, it is a_ scientific fact 
that the whole wheat berry 
of which the Shredded W heat 
products are made, contains 
everything necessary to sus- 
tain human life and build 
bone, brawn and brain. 
{ Always serve according to 
directions in “ The Jlital 
Question Cook Book,” which 
we send free { Triscuit is 
awhole wheat cracker, used 
in race of bread, for toast, 
and delicious with butter or 
cheese. 


THE 
NATURAL FOOD 


COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

IV. Some Leapinc THouGnts. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

The silence of Jesus was not a mute 
despair, but the serene and dig‘nified re- 
serve of the man who is committed to 
God. 

In condemning him his enemies’ for- 
ever set a seal of infamy upon them- 
selves. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











May 21, 1905. Growing Up for God 
(Eph. 4: 11-16). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoN.—Growing like Joseph (Gen. 39 : 1-6). 
TUES.—Like Samuel (1 Sam. 3 : 19-21). 
WED.—Like Josiah (2 Chron. 34: 1-7). 
THURS.—Like Daniel (Dan. 1 : 8-17). 
FRI.—Like Timothy (2 Tim. 1 : 3-12). 
SaT.—Like Jesus (Luke 2 : 40-52). 











How does the church help boys and girls ? 

How does Junior Endeavor promote spirit- 
ual growth ? 

The testimony of the Junior graduates. 


HERE are different ways of making 
Christians. One is for grown-up 
people who have not followed 

Christ to turn around and follow him. 
Another is for children to grow up as his 
followers, so that they will never need 
to turn around. We can be thankful 
that for those who have not become 
Christians in the second way, the first 
way is open. But the second way is 
undoubtedly the way God would prefer. 
He does not want lives to grow up in 
contravention of his fullest purposes for 
them, to be reversed in maturity, when 


during the plastic years wrong influences } 


have been free to shape them. If they 
do grow up this way, he still calis for 
them, and is able tochange them. But 
he would rather have lives grow up from 
infancy in his love and trust. 

The Saviour who came to seek and to 
save lost grown-up people was fond of 
gathering little children about him, and 
telling the lost growm-up people that 
they must be like these little children, 
because theirs was the kingdom of 
heaven. And such little ones should 
grow up still in the kingdom of heaven, 
and should never need to know them- 
selves as out of it or needing to come 
intoit. God's little children should grow 
up in God and for God. 

And all Christians start as little chil- 
dren in the kingdom of heaven. That 
is one of the conditions of their admis- 
sion. ‘‘ Except ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” said — 
And once admitted, their growth and 
the growth of all other members, young 
or old, is dependent upon the same laws. 

There are three ways in which we 
grow in God. The first is by knowing 
the truth. All growth is growth in 
knowledge, and all Christian growth is 
growth in the knowledge of the truth. 
And knowledge is of two kinds, intellec- 
tual knowledge and experimental knowl- 
edge. We must grow in both ways. 
We must know God with our minds and 
with our hearts. We must know that 
Jesus Christ is our Saviour, and we 
must know Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

In the second place, we must speak 
the truth. ‘‘ That we, speaking truthin 
love,” says Paul, ‘‘ may grow up in all 
things into him, who is the head, even 
Christ.” What we learn of the truth we 
must impart to others. That is a real 
condition of growth. It is by sharing 
what we have with others, that we both 
keep it and receive more. The study of 
the Bible and conversation with others 
about what we learn from the Bible are 
real and practical means of growth, as 
all know who have tried them, and as 
those who have not tried them illustrate 
by their own lives in their slow growth 
or lack of growth. As speaking the 


( Continued on page 259, second column) 
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A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
BIBLE L ANDS With Fourteen Colored Maps 


By JOHN B. CALKIN, M.A. 


Principal of the Normal College, Truro, N. S. 
Author of ‘‘ A Geography of the World,”’ “A History of the Dominion of Canada,” etc. 


“* Nothing better is to be found anywhere.” — Herald and Presbyter. ‘“‘ Awonderfully clear and concise 
development of the subject.’’—South-Western Presbyterian. ‘ Among works of this class it will easily take 
its place at the head of the list.’"—North Carolina Sunday-Sc hoot Beacon. ‘Invaluable for the busy 
teacher.”’—Kansas State Sunday-School Beacon. “'Vhe sketches of the Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman Empires are exceedingly well done.’”’—Preshyterian Witness. ‘‘ For so small a work, it is 
one of the most complete and comprehensive that has ever been written on the subject.’’— Christian Observer. 
“For the general reader to-day, this book is the best that we have seen.”’—Sunday-School Commission 


Bulletin. 
The Westminster Press 
New York Chicago St. Louis 





Price, $1.00 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
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New Glass Pin Trays 


useful in the home, office, and everywhere. Church 
money comes easy. We ask no money in advance, 
Three designs. $18.00 per gross, 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1312 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 


PRIGE EXPLAINE 


FOR $6.00 TO $15.00, sto similar to the 

range illustrated hereon have n often advertised. 

How steel ranges can be offe at these prices and 

why we can sell the highest grete blue polished steel 

ranges in the world at much lower prices than any 

other house is all explained in our new Big: Free Spe- 

cial Stove Catalogue. Cut this advertisement out 

and send it to us and you will receive by return mail 

free, postpaid, our new special stove catalogue oy 

describing this handsome steel range with high shelf, 

warming closet, deep porcelain lined reservoir, rich 

nickel trimmings as well as the most complete line of 

highest grade stoves and ranges made in the, 

world, all shown in large, handsome halftone fllustra- |7 

tions, full descriptions and all priced at prices much 

lower than any other house can possibly make, prices 

that will astonish and please you. With the big free 

catalogue you will receive the most Wonderfully Lib- 
eral Stove Offer ever heard of, a new and marvelous proposition. Why we can sell at much lower prices than all 
others will be fully explained. We will explain why we can ship your stove the day we receive your order, why 
we make the freight charges so very low—next to <r You will get our free trial offer, safe and prompt 
delivery rantee, binding quality guarantee. You will get our very latest stove proposition. 

REIGHT PREPAI plan explained. We will tell you just what the freight will amount to on any stove te 
F ony town. Don’t think of buying a stove of any kind, at any price, until you frst 
write and get this catalogue. If you can’t use a cook stove or ee range at any price; call your neighbor’s 
attention to this advertisement. Don’t fail to write now for ourbig new special stove catalogue, free with all our 


new offers, all the marvelous price surprises, "*ROEBUC all free for the asking. © will tell you some- 
SM eae tate: SEARS, RO K & CO., CHICAGO 
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Own 
and your 
Family’s 
Future 


” STRENGTH OF fj 
GIBRALTAR. ‘| \'¥ 


You may be surprised to know how profitably 
you can invest even an average of $2.00 per 
week in Endowment Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Cash amount payable to you (if living) in 10, 
15 or 20 years with Dividends (according to 
plan selected). 

If the Insured dies before the end of the 
Endowment Period, the full amount of 
the policy is paid to the beneficiary. 

We desire to correspond with 

ou on the subject and furnish 


Without com. 

mitting myself 

to any action, I 

shall be glad to re- 

ceive free particulars 

and rates of Endow- 
ment Policies 
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ull information as to Rates, 
Benefits and Privileges. 
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N TO- 


% The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. 
Home Office : 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A HALF MILLION 
NAMES WANTED 


Names and addresses of pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, and adult Bible class 
members who do not as yet take The Sunday Schoci Times,—with substantial recognition of your aid in 
securing these names. 





bf 


The publishers want to make sure that as many Sunday-school workers as possible shall have a 
chance to examine carefully one or more copies of The Sunday School Times. No one could look over 
a single day’s mail in the Times office without coming speedily to the conviction that the paper is meet- 
ing the needs of Sunday-school workers as never before. 

“ 

Nothing in the contents of the Times, in the opinion of the publishers, has contributed more to the 
downright usefulness of the paper than Mr. Trumbull’s ‘*‘ Lesson Pilot.’’ A teacher needn’t be “at 
sea” with that very practical guide to the thorough study and unhindered teaching of the lesson. 
There are some of your friends who would be helped by that “ Pilot” just as much as you have been. 

x 

Nothing in the contents of the paper for the next few months will surpass in vivid human interest 
the soul-stirring, inspiring, and pathetic stories of medical missions on the Labrador coast, as told by 
Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the courageous, resourceful, and devoted missionary whose books and magazine 
articles have touched the hearts of so many thousands in recent months. Dr. Grenfell will write exclus- 
ively for the Times, beginning in this issue, a series of these mission stories of the rugged northland. 
As a Times subscriber you will have these. And you can help us to put them within the reach of your 
friends. You can readily send us a list, big or little, of some who, in your opinion, might be really 
stimulated, encouraged, and directly benefited by having the Times every week. We want to send. to 
all such one or more free copies of the paper, so that each may see exactly what The Sunday School 


Times contains. 
< 


While the readers of The Sunday School Times have often very cordially and freely co-operated with 
the publishers in extending a knowledge of the paper to others without any tangible recognition of such 
aid, in this instance, where we are seeking a total of so many names, we prefer to acknowledge your aid 
in ways which may in some measure express our appreciation of your co-work. Therefore: 


For 10 Names we will send you a copy of the Wisdom For 50 Names the following list of choicest popular flower seeds, 
Calendar, containing, on its monthly sheets, the International Lesson selected expressly for The Sunday School Times by Mr. William Henry 
Title and Golden Text, selected memory verses, and a series of daily Bible Maule, the prominent Philadelphia seedsman. Each package is full size, 
readings for each month in the current year. The calendar is printed ona and Mr. Maule’s regular price for each is here given. 
delicately-tinted heavy paper, in two colors, and is arranged to be sus- pom ‘ - , Cis 8 Flew ‘ ee ae 
pended in any convenient place. wnOme Gouble, Gan form, William coless. wc ee ws 80 OOM 

For 25 Names a copy of the Jnternational Lessons, Pocket Balsams—Lady’s ay gy mn Camellia Flowered. The finest strain of per- 
Edition, bound in fine morocco and gold, and printed on thin, strong _—.. cere wecuwrwsdides eabeurertans = @ 
paper. The little book contains all the lessons of the current year, in nto Care Ae ie a So Tt eh ae mie? Eee 
the King James and in the American Revised Versions, the Golden Texts, eee 1° ~~ or Pot Marigold—Prince of Orange. Succeeds everywhere, . 

’ . > r and blooms continuously, fine double flowers, orange colored ..... § 

and lesson-reading references, and fifty-two blank pages for notes. It isa * : : ‘ 
beautiful piece of book-making, and exceedingly useful to teacher and ee ae Se Se Ne Qe ae Oe = @ 
officér for lesson study at odd moments, for reviews, and for keeping notes ese oe oe See ee ee xe ke ee ee 


of class or school work Regular price, 50 cents Larkspur—Candelabra formed,—a new class, with branching habit, long- 


stemmed and giant spikes; all colors mixed 10 


For 100 Names 2 “ Sunday School Times Fountain Pen,” Marigold—New French, compact. Gold-striped; very compact and dwarf, 6 


which we sell for $1.50, and fully guarantee. This is the pen we to S inches inheight........ ak. 

have advertised for the past year, and which we keep on selling because it Nasturtium—Hybrids of Madam Gunter. A climbing class, distinguished 

is giving universal satisfaction. In ordering please say whether you prefer by richness and variety of colors... ..... «- ia. e eae | 

fine, medium, or stub point. All are 14-karat gold. Poppy—Double Dwarf Pzony flowered—flowers of enormous size, perfectly 

double; all colors mixed . ses o-4 “ar ». ££ = 

or 150 Names ° copy of Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut : Verbena—Hybrida Mixed--absolutely all the finest-colored Verbenas in mix- 

book, ‘* 7he Story of the Bible for Young and Old. It tells in simple lan- ture ne se ; -.% * 

guage, in a continuous narrative, the leading facts and great truths of the = 7:0 5i9--youth and Old Age--Giant flowering, mixed colors ; embracing all the 

Bible. Each of the one hundred and sixty-eight stories is complete in various colored double varieties of this popular flower. . i uhe's 6 oe 

4 ; Sixty-cig I POF 

itself, admirably adapted for home reading to the children or by them. — 





757 pages, profusely illustrated. Regular price, $1.50. Regular price for the collection, 80 cents 










Please bear in mind that only one name in each household should be sent, and that 
the names must be written on only one side of as many sheets as thay be necessary, the names 
to be carefully classified.. Pastors’ names should be marked “ P,” superintendents’ names “S,” 
and teachers’ names “T,” and the names of adult Bible class members should be marked “ B.” 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























LESSON FOR MAY 21 








THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
*'The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by sm 1 exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


inthe hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 




















dlason & 
Hamlin 
ORGANS 


New Styles, lately introduced for Church, , 
Chapel, Lodge and the Home. 
Send for New Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS | 


Main Office & Works pt enon heen mass, 
0OK- 


| touched 








ASTINGS WO. 


EsTABLISHED 1827 ALL Sizes 


The Celebrated ** Self-Collecting ’’ Tray of the 
Thomas Individual 
Communion Service | 


is shown peewich. Churches about to adopt this 
- cleanly method of observin 

the Lord’s Supper shoul 

learn about this tray before 
adopting any other system. 
It will save your church 
20.00, according to size of outfit re 
Outfits sent on trial. ddress 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Box S, Lima, Ohio. 


Never Cut a Corn 


It is dangerous. Our plasters give safe, sure and 
pe « relief, extracting the corn without pain or 
troub Mailed direct to your address five for a 
dime, 7”. for a quarter. Booklet on foot comfort 
free with each order. Not sold by dealers 


Simplex Corn Cure, 1075 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Farr Prices 










< wan, wisp ie ere 
rT 


qui 











moments are of infinite richness. 


| shall forever keep. 


(Continued from page 257) 
truth is a means of growth, so all false 
speaking hinders growth in ourselves, 
and tears it down in others. 

In the third place, we must do the 
truth. ‘Speaking truth,” in the words 
of Paul, is translated in the margin 
‘‘dealing truly,” that is, doing true 
things. We do the truth as well as say 
it, and doing true things—honest work, 
righteousness, unselfishness, faithful 
service--makes those who do them 
stronger. To do the truth against re- 
sistance, or against the temptation to 
shirk it, or to do falsely, makes strength 
of soul, just as faithful work in the gym- 
nasium makes strength of body. The 
truth is the best food and the only nour- 
ishment that does not poison or ener- 
vate. 

% 

If we would grow we must study true 
things. 

If we would grow we must speak true 
things. 

If we would grow we must do true 


things. 
de 
My Bethany Day 


(Continued from page 248) 


communion of trials and of hope. That 
evening I was sensible of His presence 
close to us. And, likewise, near to me 
were the dear ones whom I have lost and 
all the dear absent friends left in the far- 
off home. An invisible cloud of wit- | 
nesses pressed together in the shadow 
above the heads of the living. 

At the moment, therefore, when I be- 
gan to speak, my inspiration was drawn | 
from all these things. It was given me | 





| to interpret as I felt it the mighty solem- | 


nity of that hour. The golden cord that | 
vibrates under the eternal sentiments was 
in sentient hearts, and, by a 
manifest power of the Spirit, we became 
truly one soul. 
Amid one of those intervals of silence | 


| when the pinions of the angels of conso- 


lation may be heard passing by, the vener- 


able pastor arose to pronounce the sacra- | 


mental words, and to bless the bread and 
the wine. ‘‘This is my body; this is | 
my blood.’’ As in the depths of the 
thirsty calyxes of flowers the dew-drop is 
collected, so these words fell refreshing 
and vivifying on the thirst of souls. He} 
who desires to be ail in all, who has won 
and loved us all, said to us once again >| 
**I feed you with my substance, I give 
you to drink of my wine.’’ The fruit | 
of his sacrifice was renewed in each one, 
and there was a feeling of revivified 
strength by the virtue that puts new 
power into failing knees and enlightens 
darkened minds. The secret wellspring 
of the higher life seemed opened, and | 
streams of living waters flowed across | 
the meadows of the soul. 

There are moments when the veil that 
hides the great mystery seems transpar- 
ent. By faith we take possession of the 
eternal life at a single glance. No more | 
fear, or doubt, or jangling chords, but an 
absolute trust, calm certainty, plentitude 
of harmony. The valleys are filled, the 
mountains are laid low, the storms are 
turned into calms, distances are over- 
come. What appeared far is close at 
hand, what seemed lost is found. Such 
Cen- 
turies are condensed into them. A store 
of light is laid up against periods of 
darkness. I had experienced at Beth- 
any one of those eternal moments. Oh, | 
the precious memory which I keep and | 
How I bless the | 
Father who granted this to me, the breth- 
ren who gave me the opportunity of ex- | 
periencing it! And like Jacob at the 
moment when he departed from Bethel, 

I said to myself as I left that dear house 
of prayer : ‘‘ This is none other than the | 


| 


| house of God, and this is the gate of 


heaven.’”’ 


Paris, FRANCE. | 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 
skin smooth, cool and 
healthy. There’s no free 
alkali in Pears.’ Only 
good soap and pure. 


Sold here and abroad. 





American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“It is not the Bible 
that is being revised : 
it is man’s fallible 
‘translations from one| 
human language into 
another that are capa-| 
ble of constant im- 
provement in order to! 
better convey the 
Father’s message.” 


—The Sunday School Times 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all book- 


sellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. We 
also publish the King James Version in over 
400 styles. Send for catalogues. 





Like to KnowY ourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Course, 


“Brings a Bible Tustitute to every door.’’ 





Entire Bible Analysed. Bible only text-book. Every 
student a personal pupil of Dr. C. I. Se orieLe. 
Begun any time. Diploma after examination. 
Write for information and prospectus to 
FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 80, 47 Broad St., New York. 


Canvassers wanted everywhere. 


_——— 








JUST PUBLISHED ! 


™ Minister as Prophet 


By Charles E. Jefferson, D. 


D. 
Paster of Broadway ‘labernacle, New York City. 


* Readable from start to finish, and filled to the 
ox. with suggestive and helpful ideas. Like its 
predec essors it demands, and will have, atten- 


tion.’” (By mail, $1.00.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 











Helps for the Lessons 
Studies in John (Yih osc paper, yee” 


Studies in the Life & Jesus Christ 


(Part 11.) By Professor Edward 1. Bosworth. 
Cloth, goc.; paper, 6oc. 
The International Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Associations 
3 West agth Ser Street, New York. 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
NECESSITIES 


Send for our 96-page catalogue, and request pam- 
| Beat of illustrated blanks and supplies for the 
ive Sunday-school. 

249 Dock Street 


MacCalla & Co.,Inc. phitadciphia Pa. 
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‘13-26 
Merchants 


To find the right kind of a 
pencil for a merchant’s use, 
look for “ Merchants” in 
the index of Dixon’s Pen- 
cil Guide, turn to pages 13- 
26, and you find it described 


by name and number. 








Other pages for every 
person and every use. 





Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, in- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates the 
right pencil for your special use. The book 
is absolutely /ree. 


Department A C 
JosEPH DIxon a Co., 
Jersey City, N. 


DON’T 


decide gut the new hymn book for your Sunday 
ool until you have seen either 


YOUNG. PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents its each. 


Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 


| The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


NE SONGS oF THE 
GOSPEL No. 











Now ready. 133 songs, — and music. $8.00 
the hundred ; 10 cents each. 

1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 
Hall-Mack Co. ven 


156 5th Ave., New York. 


JUBILANT VOICES 


A new music book for Sunday Schoo! and Devotional 
Meetings. Edited by Doane, Kirkpatrick, Gabriel and 
Hoffman, Much new material, Orders of Service, Re- 
sponsive Readings, Topical Index. 256 pages. Cloth, #25 
per 100, not prepaic eturnable Sample mailed free. 
HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, 




















For Hearty, Helpful Singing in Church, Sun- 


day-school, and Special Meetings, we recommend 
% Gospel Hymn Book 
Send 30 cents for specimen to 











A. P. Pitt, ee ee | 250 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 








80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
| insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 


Press Association, 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 


go1 Witherspoon Build- 





Five or more copies, either to 

(75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

| age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 


copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

a . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


Observations by Great Observers 


From the Autobiography of HERBERT SPENCER, Vol. II, Page 167, 
American Edition. 


“ The presentation watch named in Prof. Youman’s letter, was one of those manu- 
factured by the Waltham Watch Company. .. . It has proved a great treasure as a 
timekeeper, and has excited the envy of friends who have known its performances.” * 


* ««T find in a letter written in December, 1880, after the watch had been in my possession 
fourteen years, a paragraph respecting it which may fitly be quoted :—<I have several times in- 
tended to tell you how wonderfully well my American watch has been going of late. It has 
always gone with perfect regularity, either losing a little or gaining a little; but of course it has been 
difficult to adjust its regulator to such a nicety as that there should be scarcely any loss or gain. 
This, however, was done last summer. It was set by the chronometer-maker in July, and it is 

now half a minute too slow; never having varied 
more than half a minute from the true time since 
the period when it was set. This is wonderful going. 
As the Admiral says, one might very well navigate 
a ship by it.’’ 


(“In 1890 it went with equal nicety ; lost 42 seconds in half a year.”’) 


HERBERT SPENCER 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, the Concord Philosopher, used the Waltham 
Watch as a type of the highest development when he wrote in one of his Essays 


on Eloquence, in speaking of a man whom he described as a leader and a God- 
send to his community : RR Sabai 


‘*He is put together like 
a Waltham Watch.” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


ae §6The AEN. &. F CAMPSSLI, in a ser- 
now in possession of C. E. Norton. 
mon preached at the City Temple, 
London, on Sunday, September 18th, 1904, spoke as follows : 


‘‘When I was in the United States last year, I visited the well-known Waltham 
Watch Factory ; some of you now are wearing the products of this American manu- 
factory. Do you understand, or do you ever try to understand how it is that you are 
able to afford these articles as compared with the earlier day? I will tell you: It is 
because the brains of a whole army of men are concentrated in that marvellous in- 
stitution. I remember asking my guide, as we went from room to room, ‘How many 
watchmakers of an older day do you estimate sit on each of those stools, and the men 
who do the work by machinery—how many are they equivalent to?’ He replied: 
‘Everyone you see at work here is equivalent to fifty at the very least of operators 
who lived before this day, conscientious and able though they may have been.’ 
Inventions have increased the working value of every individual man; they have raised THE CITY TEMPLE, HOLBORN ahead 
the level of the productive output of the civilized world. So it is in a higher region.” 

“ The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting information about 
Waltham Watches, sent free on request. 


American Waltham Watch Company 
WALTHAM, MASS. 





